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FORMER proprietor had 
constructed at the back 

of the house a long and tolerably 
lofty room, designed—for it was 
before the invention of music halls 
—for a free-and-easy or harmonic 
meeting-room, one of those de- 
lightful retreats which still flour- 
ish in country places, combining 
all the actual evils of the music 
hall with none of those unde- 
veloped possibilities which the 
latter possesses for the improve- 
ment of popular taste. The first 
builder and original owner of this 
temple speedily found himself so 
far deceived by the smiles of Hope 


_ that one night, after carefully 
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emptying the contents of the till, 
disposing of his spirits to private 
friends, and entertaining a select 
circle with a farewell symposium, 
at which all the rest of his beer 
was consumed, he was fan to 
‘ shoot the moon,’and was no more 
seen. His successor for a time 
maintained the free-and-easy, and 
then, the place becoming under 
his benignant rule more and more 
a chosen house of call for tramps, 
he reserved it for them asa saloon 
or withdrawing-room, where they 
might spend their evenings in the 
mutual exchange of ideas, in in- 
tellectual conversation, or in the 
cultivation, by means of the higher 
classical music, of their zsthetic fa- 
culties. It also served as a kitchen 
for the preparation ofsupper. There 
were two fireplaces, one at each end 
of the long room. 

The evening was warm, and 
only the supper fire was burning 
when Myles and Jack entered. 
The windows were closed; the 
smoke of sausages, bloaters, and 
chops, with that of twenty or 
thirty pipes, and the fragrant me- 
mories of many thousands of such 
evenings as this, imparted to the 
room a smell which was like a 
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London fog, inasmuch as it was 
so thick as to be almost visible— 
a smell which might have been 
savoury in the nostrils of a Ho- 
meric god—a smell which a che- 
mist might study with curiosity 
—a smell which could never be 
forgotten. The science of smells 
is yet in its infancy. They have 
not been even classified, yet some 
rude classification is possible to 
the most shallow thinker. There 
is an acrid, penetrating smell, such 
as I once experienced in visiting 
Greenwich Hospital Chapel on a 
Sunday in summer, just after ser- 
vice. It haunts one for weeks. 
This particular smell—which was 
@ chemical compound of boy, 
beadle, and corduroy, and al- 
though a compound, was one and 
indivisible, with an individuality of 
its own—haunted me for months. 
There is, next, a keen and sharp 
smell which runs you through 
like the point of a bayonet, and 
makes you yell and suddenly 
drop. This you may get in a 
hospital. There is a smell which 
is like the blow of a hammer, and 
knocks the sense out of you. It 
may be found in the forecastle of 
a ship anywhere about the re- 
gion of the Doldrums or in the 
Red Sea. There is the smell of a 
poultry shop, the smell of vinegar, 
the smell of niggerdom, the smell 
of burning paper; but all these 
smells are like mignonette, helio- 
trope, otto of roses, wood violet, 
lily of the valley, blackberry jam, 
or the perfume that rises from 
your Lesbia’s tresses, compared 
with the turbid mixture of all vile 
smells which floated about the at- 
mosphere of this room, and gave 
it a character peculiar to itself. 
You remembered the place, not, by 


the fat cook who, with bare arms | 


and ruddy cheeks, stood over fry- 
ing-pan and gridiron, tossing from 
time to time fish, flesh, or sausage, 
as it was done, into three dishes 


that stood behind her. You might 
forget the cook. You might even 
forget the little crowd that was 
congregated round her waiting 
their turn—boys and men, women 
and girls. They were tramps; 
they belonged to the population 
which is called floating; they were 
the dregs and refuse of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race; they were a 
mixture of gipsy, pedlar, and Irish 
vagrants. They sat, or stood, or 
leaned against the wall, without 
much talk, waiting to be fed, the 
eyes of each fixed steadily upon 
his own portion. As it emerged 
from the frying-pan, each in turn 
laid hasty hands upon it, and de- 
voured it at the great table that 
stood handy for the purpose. 
Scant grace was theirs, small the 
preparations for the meal, and 
weak the response of a thankful 
heart when all was finished to the 
last crumb, and still an unfortu- 
nate stomach craved for more. 
It might be possible to forget 
the lack-lustre faces, the weary 
looks, the soulless eyes of that 
little group of English-born sa- 
vages. There was nothing hor- 
rible about them, nothing comic, 
nothing cheerful, nothing attrac- 
tive.. Among them there was one 
face, and only one, on which the eye 
would rest with pleasure. It was 
the face of a young girl of seven- 
teen. She leaned against the table, 
and fixed her eyes hungrily upon 
a gaunt and pinched-up bloater 
on the gridiron, her supper. Her 
eyes! O painters of the ideal— 
painters of the sweet woman’s face, 
look into the depths of those eyes, 
and transfer to the canvas, if 
you can, the limpid eternity of 
thought, feeling, passion, and hope 
apparent in that gaze! So live 
for ever. Her mouth is a very 
rosebud of a mouth; lips half 
parted and open, show pearl-white 
teeth. Her features are cut clean 
and straight; her hair is thick 
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and abundant. She wears it tied 
in a careless grace about her head. 
She is a goddess, whose every 
movement is a grace, and every 
thought a step heavenward. And, 
alas! it is all a lie, to look at! 
There are no thoughts in that 
head with the sweet and gracious 
curve, save thoughts that are bad 
and detestable. Those eyes, which 
were designed for a Sappho, be- 
long to the commonest and most 
hopeless tramp. Her rosebud 
mouth is the passage of coarse 
words and rough execrations; her 
features are yet delicate, because 
she is so young, and they have not 
had time to grow thick with drink 
and debauchery. And yet the 
pity of it—oh! the pity of it. It 
seems, somehow, natural that a 
thick-lipped, low-browed, coarse- 
featured creature should be a 
criminal and a drunkard that 
we have no pity for him. It is 
only because by a wholesome -in- 
stinct we associate goodness with 
beauty that we pity the ten- 
der and lovely girl standing yet, 
to appearance, on the brink of in- 
famy, though in reality she has 
been steeped in it since the first 
day that she could understand 
what went on in the world around 
her. Turn from the pretty crea- 
ture, and forget her. You had 
best, because you cannot help her. 
Look at her companion, Shallow 
Bob by name. He has been a 
pretended sailor, with a lying 
story of shipwreck and disaster, 
and is now, like Myles Cuolahan, 
a pedlar and hawker. But, un- 
like his friendly rival, he is an 
ardent votary of Bacchus. That 
is the reason why his young wife 
has only a single red herring for 
her supper, and why Bob himself 
is asleep on the settle, with no 
supper at all but a skinful of beer. 
Bob, you, see, is drunk. You 
might, I say again, forget the oc- 
cupants of the room, its shape, its 


appearance, its situation. What 
you never could forget, if you had 
once experienced it, was the smell. 

Myles knew it of old, and took 
no notice of it as he walked to the 
farther end, followed by Jack. 
Here, where the empty fireplace 
formed a natural centre, sat in 
a semicircle half-a-dozen gentle- 
men whose well-dressed appear- 
ance, as well as a certain haughti- 
ness of carriage, proclaimed their 
superiority to the noisy troop at 
the other end. They were accom- 
modated partly with settles and 
partly with wooden chairs, which 
bore signs of having seen rough 
usage. In the largest and most 
comfortable chair, the arms of 
which were yet unbroken, sat a 
man of apparently fifty years of 
age. His legs were crossed, and 
in one hand he nursed a pint pot 
containing what Mr. Coger confi- 
dently called Sherry Wine. He was 
drinking it, rather ostentatiously, 
like beer. A cigar graced his lips, 
which were thin, sififty, and sub- 
ject to nervous twitchings. His 
shaven cheek was pale; his fea- 
tures were straight, regular, and 
even handsome; the crow’s-feet, 
carved like some delicate chasing, 
lay thickly about the corners of 
his eyes; and these were quick, 
keen, and cruel. He was of middle 
height and thin; dressed in a suit 
of black, with a white neck-cloth 
that might have served the most 
uncompromising of Baptist min- 
isters; and his hands, white and 
shapely, were furnished with fin- 
gers as slender and tapering as 
those of any girl. This gentleman’s 
name, among his intimates, was 
Cardiff Jack, and he was so called, 
like a mediwval warrior, after the 
supposed place of his birth. Among 
those who only aspired to the 
honour of a partial acquaintance 
with him it was Mr. Cardiff, or 
Captain Cardiff. And it was sig- 
nificant of the greatness of his 
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merits that the lower any lady or 
gentleman was sunk in the slough 
of habitual criminalism, the more 
she or he honoured and respected 
Captain Cardiff. Mr. Cardiff? Why, 
the man lived like a nobleman, 
eating and drinking the best. 
What the flesh craved for Mr. 
Cardiff could give the flesh. He 
slept in feather-beds every night ; 
he knew no casual wards; the hard 
labour of the treadmill had only 
occasionally been his lot during 
a run of at least twenty years; 
and there seemed no end or limit 
to the prosperity which attended 
all his ventures. So when Antonio 
borrowed that money of the Jew, 
his keels floated safely in the har- 
bours, or sailed merrily before the 
wind. Fine weather may change. 
No man was ever safe from the 
strokes of fortune until they in- 
vented the three-per-cents; and 
even with these we may have to 
travel by railway, and so miserably 
perish; or we may have to sleep 
in a friend’s house, and catch 
typhus from a drain; or we may 
have supper at a ball, and die the 
next day from the quassia which 
was in the beer, the sour goose- 
berry in the cup before the last 
saraband, and the fusel oil in the 
stirrup cup. Mr. Cardiff, who 
spent his money as he got it, had 
not yet advanced to the three-per- 
cents, and so was exposed to every 
breeze of fortune the mutable. 
Opposite to him sat, side by 
side, on the settle, two gentlemen, 
one of advanced years, who were 
beaming upon each other with a 
benignity that spoke of mutual 
affection and trust, with that long 
separation from each other that 
is requisite—such is our fallen 
humanity—for the maintenance 
of perfect trust among friends. 
One, who ‘enjoyed the title,’ as 
the Peerage says, of General— 
General Duckett, indeed—was a 
white-haired man, whose long flow- 


ing locks, coupled with a white 
beard, a pair of red eyes, a nose 
very much like those bottle-noses 
which any one over thirty can just 
remember—they have entirely dis- 
appeared now—and two thick, 
protruding lips, gave a combina- 
tion of expressions very remark- 
able. Looked at in profile, he ap- 
peared benevolent, soft-hearted, 
gentle, though undoubtedly plain. 
Looked at from a three-quarter- 
face point of view, the nose, being 
foreshortened, lost, somehow, its 
benevolence, and you got the effect 
of both eyes. Then you began to 
think there might be another side 
to the character of this good old 
man. Seen full-face, with both 
those orbs upon you in all their 
Mars-like redness, their steady 
fervour, you wondered if all virtue 
had left the world, since the mere 
turning of a face could make you 
feel cold and doubtful of its very 
existence. As for his companion, 
he was dressed in the garb of the 
Lusty Turk. A vast turban was 
wrapped round his head, the 
corners of which hung down in 
graceful plaits; his face, covered 
with an immense black beard, was 
of a deep chocolate brown, as were 
also his hands. A Syrian jacket, 
of embroidered scarlet cloth, was 
over a loose shirt or waistcoat of 
purple cloth, and the dress ter- 
minated in loose Oriental trousers, 
falling in folds about his heels. 
He wore English boots. In his 
belt was stuck a dagger-knife, a 
brass ink-horn such as Syrians 
wear, and out of his pocket pro- 
truded the end of a voluminous 
roll. 

Myles looked at him with sur- 
prise. He knew the other two, 
and nodded familiarly as he en- 
tered; but the third man he did 
not know. They all three roared 
with laughing. Myles, with no 
further ceremony, took the im- 
mense beard in his hand and, to 
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Jack’s enormous surprise, removed 
it bodily. The whole face which 
it revealed was, like the part ex- 
posed, of a deep brown; and Myles 
knew it now, and gave back the 
beard to the owner with a laugh 
in which the moralist would have 
missed the reproof that should 
have fallen. 

‘It’s only Tom Lock,’ he said. 

‘ Yussuf Ben Ibn Hassan Effendi, 
if you please,’ said Mr. Lock, put- 
ting back the beard very carefully. 
*‘Wallah! A poor Arabian Jew, 
persecuted for his faith, and now 
wandered to the shores of England, 
where alone he can hope to receive 
help from the charitable.’ 

‘He talks English too well,’ 
said Captain Cardiff. 

*‘Yussuf is poor; Yussuf is 
pious. The rabbis have chased 
Yussuf from the synagogue. From 
earliest childhood Yussuf has 
studied English with the good 
missionaries. He knows it better 
than Arabic.’ 

‘A good deal better,’ said Mr. 
Cardiff. 

‘Bismillah! May I show your 
gracious Excellency my copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures? Behold it!’ 

‘Tom Lock, you are going it 
too strong,’ observed Myles. 

‘Not at all. I’ve been to the 
Levant; I knocked about among 
them for half-a-dozen years. I 
know all their little dodges, and I 
twig their lingo—at least, enough 
of it. The hind wheel of a car- 
riage will pass where the fore 
wheel has passed. That’s a Turk- 
ish proverb. Wallah!’ 

‘ Better do a day’s work, Tom,’ 
said Myles the moral. 

‘ Another Turkish proverb: To 
the lazy man every day is a holi- 
day. Wallah!’ 

‘And what are you doing up 
here, General ?” 

‘I’m here for the good of my 
health, Mr. Cuolahan. There was 
a little unpleasantness about me 


and two or three of my dear chil- 
dren; and they kept me a year 
and more in Maidstone while they 
looked into it. Was so pressing 
that I couldn’t get away. Now I 
have got away, they have kept the 
kids, poor things, and I want one 
or two more. The Reformatories 
cuts me up dreadful.’ 

He fixed his unholy eyes on 
Jack, who looked uneasily at Myles. 

‘No, no, General!’ he said good- 
naturedly ; ‘you don’t get that boy. 
Your Kentish brigade must break 
up altogether if it can’t get on 
without my Jack.’ 

‘Don’t think, Mr. Cuolahan,’ 
said the Commander of the Bri- 
gade, with pride, ‘do not think 
that I have to beg my boys of any 
one. Parents who know what’s 
good for their children bring them 
to me, sir, I would have you to 
know, to be taught the Profession 
and made rich men of.’ 

The Profession was the Art of 
robbery in all its branches, the 
General being one of those enthu- 
siasts who, without actually being 
in practice, devote their talents to 
‘ coaching’ and instructing aspir- 
ants. In every branch of learning, 
in every mystery, there are such 
men. The Civil Service, the Army, 
the Church have every avenue 
crowded with those whom, if the 
competitive-system people were 
logical, they would invite to the 
highest places, because they know 
most. The General had only lately, 
as he hinted to Myles, quitted 
Maidstone prison, where he had 
spent a twelvemonth in durance 
for receiving stolen goods, and 
was now in the North for the 
benefit of his health. 

‘I found Maidstone,’ he said, 
taking a sip at the rum-and- 
water, ‘ pleasant for a change; 
but I got tired of it. At my time 
of life the doctor, you see, always 
orders a ration of wine or spirits 
every day, so that I didn’t alto- 
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gether go without my whack, and 
there was no hard labour for me. 
As for the tobacco—well, after 
all, it does not matter much. You 
do get lonely sometimes at night, 
and away from the dear boys and 
all; but, Lord, regular hours is 
very good for an old man. And 
then you can reflect, as the Chap- 
lain said.’ 

‘The fish comes to his senses 
after he is in the net. Turkish 
proverb—wallah !’ said Yussuf Ibn 
Hassan Effendi. 

‘The Bible to read — well — 
well—there’s good stories in the 
Bible, when you come to read 
them with understanding. Did 
you ever hear the story of Samson, 
Cardiff Jack ? 

‘Samson be ——’ 

‘No; don’t swear at Samson— 
don’t ; because you might be sorry 
for it afterwards. And it’s a good 
story. There was the makings of 
a very successful man about Sam- 
son, if only he’d had the advan- 
tages of my education. When 
Samson lost his bets, Cardiff—it 
was a rum bet, thirty sheets and 
thirty changes of garments —I 
suppose they must have been in 
the slop trade, and it really seems 
a good deal: wuth—ah! if the 
garments wasn’t only a little gone, 
they might be wuth a matter of 
five pound, take them in the 
lump... 

‘ Well, General, get on—get on. 
Samson lost his bets, and then he 
stepped it, I suppose. You don’t 
call that a dodge? 

‘Now, there’s your error, Car- 
diff. That’s what the common 
practitioner would have done. 
Any mean thief could step it. 
Do you hear, boys and girls? 
He raised his voice, and addressed 
himself to the other end of the 
room. ‘Anybody could step it. 
What did Samson do?’ He looked 
round and whispered. ‘He went 
to the next town, killed thirty 
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men, and came back with the 
swag. Then he paid his bets like 
a gentleman, and nobody never 
suspected him, so artful he done 
it.’ 

After delivering himself of this 
proof of the advantages of prison 
discipline and Biblical study, the 
General fell back in his settle. 

‘Yes, I'd a very peaceful and 
quiet twelve months at Maidstone. 
It was a pleasure to gammon the 
Chaplain—he was that soft—and 
the people was most civil and 
attentive—nobody more so. You 
see they all knows General 
Duckett, the head of the Kentish 
Brigade. “General,” said one of 
the warders, “it does a man’s ’art 
good to see you back here again 
in the old place. Eighty years of 
age, and half of ’em spent in quod, 
and quite the gentleman still. I 
calls you, General, a credit to the 
country.” It’s very flatterin’ that 
kind of thing, Myles, and friends 
all; and I do hope,’ his voice grew a 
little tremulous, ‘that when youare 
all as old as me, you will have the 
same respect used, and find the 
same good feeling, in whatever jug 
you gets to. The worst of it was 
the disorder the Brigade fell into. 
Mostly broken up and scattered— 
my dear boys. Some of them pro- 
mising lads, too.’ 

He turned to his friend the 
Oriental, on his right, and began 
to smile upon him. 

‘My own boy,’ he murmured, 
waving his hand at Yussef Ibn 
Hassan; ‘my boy—J made him 
what he is.’ 

‘ Who is the kid, Myles ? asked 
Mr. Cardiff. 

Myles explained, briefly, that 
Jack was his pal, disdaining any 
statement of the circumstances 
that had led to their connection. 

‘ He seems a nice boy,’ said the 
other, looking at him much as 
General Duckett had done. 

* Yes, Jack’s a good boy. What’s 
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more,’ continued Myles, ‘ he’s going 
to be a good boy, Jack Cardiff.’ 

‘Ay, ay; so I suppose. Well, 
good boys are scarce. I never was 
a good boy, for my own part.’ 

The noise of plates and chatter- 
ing at the other end of the room 
had by this time subsided, most 
of the people having taken their 
supper and gone off to bed or to 
somewhere else. Only the unfor- 
tunate Bob was left, still sleeping 
off the effects of the beer, and 
with him the girl, sitting at his 
side with feminine patience, wait- 
ing till her lord should waken. 
So sat Jael the Kenite, till the 
thought came into her head to get 
that hammer and the nail, and 
finish off her guest at one blow. 

‘I never was a good boy,’ Mr. 
Cardiff repeated, looking round, 
and seeing that they were alone. 
‘I was a bad boy from the be- 
ginning.’ 

Myles looked at him in amaze- 
ment. Was Cardiff Jack, after all, 
going to repent his ways ? 

‘I was a gentleman, Myles, 
though you wouldn’t think it 
now.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Myles per- 
suasively. ‘Shure the coat you 
wear ——’ 

‘The coat, man!’ returned the 
other impatiently. ‘I was just 
such another boy to look at as 
that little devil there. The same 
curly hair —and— what does it 
matter, eh ?’ 

He finished his pint of sherry 
at a single draught, and laughed. 

‘I once read in a book that 
there is sure to be a scapegrace in 
every family. As, you see, I was 
very fond of all my brothers and 
sisters, and most careful of the 
family honour, I was anxious to 
avert this calamity from the rest 
of them by any means possible. 
After a good deal of thought, I hit 
upon the only plan which seemed 
to me quite sure of success. I 
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resolved upon becoming the family 
scapegrace myself. I was expelled 
from school. I went to an army 
coach, and was expelled by him, 
though he needn’t have been so 
nasty particular; and then I got 
my commission. By Gad! Myles, 
I’ve had the Queen’s commission, 
and worn the scarlet. Somehow 
I didn’t get time to sow the wild 
oats before I was exp——— I mean 
I had to resign my commission. 
And then my family would do no 
more for me. Fancy, Myles, after 
all my sacrifices for their sake; 
after becoming the bad hat of the 
whole lot, setting the awful ex- 
ample for them to avoid, my bro- 
thers and sisters declined to do 
anything for me. My father cut 
me out of his will, and so I be- 
came—what you know me—Jack 
Cardiff, the begging-letter writer.’ 

‘More’s the pity,’ said Myles; 
‘when you might have got your 
licence and hawked a respectable 
swag about a good beat.’ 

‘Trade,’ said the other, ‘ trade, 
Myles; all very well for you, who 
know no better, but I could not 
degrade myself and my belongings 
by taking up trade.’ 

‘It is degrading,’ remarked 
Myles, ‘to get an honest living, 
isn’t it?” 

The Arabian Jew opened his 
mouth to speak. 

‘Now don t you say “ Wallah,” 
Tom Lock,’ said Mr. Cardiff, ‘ or 
Tl chuck the tumbler at your 
head. Shut up.’ 

‘There is a Turkish proverb,’ 
returned Yussuf Ibn Hassan, 
‘which says, “To hold your 
tongue is peace.” Wallah!’ 

‘It is all he knows,’ said Mr. 
Cardiff; ‘half-a-dozen Turkish 
proverbs and a turban. Lord! 
Lord! what fools some people 
be!’ 

‘I’m working my way to Bath, 
where there’s a dear old maiden 
lady, a vessel very precious to all 
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good Christian people, who takes 
an interest in Arabian Jews, 
especially if they’re converts. 
I’m going to stay with her. Let’s 
see, Mr. Cardiff, whether your 
twenty tricks are going to be 
better than my one.’ 

Here little Jack, who had been 
nodding for some time, fairly fell 
off the settle, and came with a 
bump on the ground. 

‘ Come, Jack,’ cried Myles, ‘ we’ll 
go to bed,’ and carried him off. 

‘’Tis the first day he came with 
me,’ he said, looking at the inno- 
cent boy gone fast asleep the 
moment he lay down in bed. 
‘The first day, and I bring him 
here, of all places in the world! 
Why, Lord forgive us, if I let 
him stay here for a week, General 
Duckett would have him in his 
Kentish brigade, stealing pewter 
pots from the public houses, and 
towels from the hedges. And 
Tom Lock would dress him up 
like an Arabian Jew, and take 
him off to Bath to lie and steal 
from the old fool there. And 
Cardiff Jack would make him 
his bonnet to help him to lie and 
steal. Myles, ye must be a hard- 
ened sinner yerself, you and your 
temperance pledge and all, to 
bring the child to a house like 
this. Never again, Jack, never 
again. We'll sleep in the barns, 
and under the hedges, if We can’t 
get into decent publics; never 
again.’ 

And then Myles, taking the 
precaution to put the chair against 
the lock of the door and to tie his 
purse round his waist, got into 
bed himself and fell asleep. 


Next morning he awoke at 
seven. Jack, his face upon his 
arm, was still sleeping soundly. 
Myles dressed noiselessly, and, 
taking his pack, descended the 
stairs. He left word at the bar 
that the boy was to be undis- 


turbed till he returned, drank his 
coffee, and went out. 

Between nine and ten Jack too 
awoke, wondering where he was. 
Finding Myles gone, he dressed 
quickly and went downstairs. In 
the bar was Mr. Cardiff, perusing 
a paper he had just finished 
writing. General Duckett was 
there, too, taking his ‘ morning.’ 
He held the doctrine that it 
mattered little how much you 
drank, provided you took it on a 
full stomach and at regular stated 
hours. Acting on this theory, he 
breakfasted regularly at eight, and 
‘took’ something once every hour, 
and in the evening twice, for the 
rest of the day. At a certain 
hour his pulse began to quicken. 
Later on, his energies and imagi- 
nation were in full play. Quite 
late, and just before he went 
to bed, his legs began to tie them- 
selves in knots, and his speech 
grew thick. We left him last 
night just before this stage was 
reached. The Arabian Israelite 
was already gone, not by the road, 
but by public conveyance —a 
third-class railway carriage—to a 
certain village he knew of, on the 
way to Bath, where there was a 
learned clergyman who took great 
interest in the conversion of Jews. 

The rest of the company had 
all dispersed. 

‘Hallo! here’s Myles’s boy,’ 
cried Cardiff Jack. ‘ Hanged if 
he hasn’t turned up on purpose. 
Where’s Myles, my chap?” 

‘Mr. Cuolahan’s gone into the 
town,’ said the barman, ‘ with his 
swag. And the boy’s to have a 
cup o’ coffee and as much bread- 
and-butter as he can eat, and a 
egg. And he’s to wait here till 
Myles comes home.’ 

‘What was I a-saying of? 
drivelled the General, now in the 
first or awakening stage of his 
daily faculties. ‘What was I 
agoing to say ?” 
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Mr. Cardiff was regarding little 
Jack with a reflective air. 

‘I know what I was agoing to 
say. Cardiff Jack, when I was in 
Portland J 

‘Oh! d—n Portland!’ 

‘When I was in Portland—I 
didn’t like it atall. Maidstone is 
quite a pleasant jug, and they 
sing beautiful hymns in the 
chapel of a Sunday—but when I 
was in Portland, working in the 
hospital, I made the acquaintance 
of a very pleasant gentleman—a 
very pleasant gentleman indeed he 
was. I dare say you've heard tell 
of him, Cardiff; he’s Mr. Inspector 
Mahaffy, the detective.’ 

Cardiff caught little Jack by 
the arm and hurried him out of 
the place, leaving a parting exe- 
cration for the General. 

‘ Now that’s unkind of Cardiff 
Jack,’ murmured the good old 
man, ‘ because I could have told 
him, if he’d only waited -two 
minutes for me to collect my 
thoughts, that Mr. Inspector 
Mahaffy is in this very identical 
town. I saw him yesterday. And 
he’s up to no good, though he is 
a affable sort.’ 

‘Did he say owt to ye?’ asked 
the pot-boy. 

‘ We exchanged the compliments 
of the season,’ replied the General 
grandly; ‘but I don’t want Mr. 
Mahaffy asking questions, and so 
I’m off by the first train that 
goes. And if I was Cardiff Jack 
I'd be off, too. Ah! if I could only 
getthat purty boy, that purty,curly, 
mealy-faced, up-and-down little 
fat-legged cherubim of a boy, 
with a face like a angel for sweet- 
ness, there would be no brighter 
ornament to poor old General 
Duckett on all the road—no, nor 
a smarter lad in the Kentish 
Brigade. But it can’t be—it can’t 
be—and [I must do without him.’ 

He sighed, and took another 
glass of the reviver. 








Outside, the wary Cardiff drew 
the boy gently round the corner, 
where there was a sort of blind 
alley and a stable. He sat down 
on the shafts of a cart and put 
the child in front of him. 

‘Let me look at you, boy; 
straight in the face—so. Let me 
look at your hands. Good— white 
and soft. Do you see this letter? 
Good again. Now, you’ve just 
got to do exactly what I tell you, 
no more and no less. There was 
a boy once did more than I told 
him. I cut him to pieces. D’ye 
hear ?—I cut him to pieces.’ 

The man’s eyes, as he hissed 
out his words in a savage whis- 
per, were as fierce as any wild 
cat’s. Jack looked up and down 
for Myles, but he was away up 
town with his pack, buying and 
selling. 

‘Take that letter and read it. 
You can read? 

Jack read: 

‘ Sir, 

‘Iam the correspondent who 
has requested you to receive in- 
telligence of a startling charac- 
ter. I must first say that you 
are invited to make any scrutiny 
possible into my character. I 
am a gentleman, formerly one 
of the most intimate friends and 
acquaintances of your late la- 
mented brother, Captain Charles 
of the — Regiment. I 
was with him when, in the year 
18—, he made that tour in the 
United States and Canada, from 
which he never returned. I joined 
him in Toronto, left him on his 
marriage in Baltimore, and was 
with him again at the birth of his 
son. Iam aware that the family 
supposed him to have perished 
unmarried at the foundering of 
the “ Royal Prince.” He did die, 
but he left a son, now a boy, 
brought up as a gentleman, but 
in ignorance of his paternity, and 
quite destitute of any means, He 
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is now the same age and has much 
the same appearance as the youth- 
ful bearer of this letter. I am 
the only person who possesses 
proofs of the existence of this 
son, and of the marriage of your 
brother. The boy is therefore 
the rightful owner of the lands 
you now hold. I am, sir, a gen- 
tleman, once in the army.  [IIl- 
health obliged me to sell out. Al- 
though it is my duty to give you 
this information, I can feel for 
those who, in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of an ample estate, have 
suddenly to contemplate the en- 
tire annihilation of their income. 
Yours was inherited by you in the 
belief that your brother died child- 
less. But stern necessity obliges 
me, not only in my own interests, 
but also in those of my unfortu- 
nate ward, to ask some small as- 
sistance from your emple means. 
Secure to me, by any arrangement 
you may wish to make, the future 
subsistence of the boy, and you 
will be unmolested. Deny this, 
and I proceed to the nearest law- 
yer’s, to place my papers in his 
hands. After this, of course, the 
law will decide the matter. You 
will understand, sir, that you have 
to do with a gentleman who, out 
of regard to the memory of his 
dead and gallant friend, wishes to 
smooth matters over. 
‘I remain, dear Sir, 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘CiaupE Haminton PRENDERGAST, 
‘ Captain. 


‘ P.S.—I can give you one hour 
for consideration. The bearer will 
bring back with him, solely as a 
guarantee of good faith, the small 
advance of five pounds.’ 


Jack read it—it was written in 
a most beautiful and clerkly hand 
—spelling out the hard words 
with great care, and understand- 
ing nothing at all about it. 
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‘Now, boy, Myles Cuolahan left 
a message for you. He said,“ Tell 
Jack he’s to do all that Captain 
Prendergast—do you catch the 
name ?— Prendergast —tells you 
to do, and then to wait till I come 
back. Perhaps the good captain 
will take you away for a spell with 
him.” Do you understand ?” 

Jack shook his head. Not one 
bit did he understand. 

‘Now, then, take the letter in 
your hand. Here, take off that 
red rag round your neck, and try 
to look a little more like a gentle- 
man’s son. So. Follow me. When 
you see me stop before a door and 
look round, you come up and 
knock at the door. Then you 
leave the letter and wait. If they 
ask you who sent the letter, you 
say Captain Prendergast. If they 
ask you where he is, you say you 
are not to tell. And when you 
have got an answer, get quick 
outside the door, and dodge round 
the corner. Then you hurry back 
to me; and if you lose the money, 
T'll_skin you alive. If they come 
out after you, keep dodging about, 
but don’t come back here.’ 

Jack took the letter, and fol- 
lowed his adviser for a street or 
two. Suddenly Mr. Cardiff turned 
back. 

‘Who sent the letter, boy ?’ 

‘Captain Prendergast.’ 

‘Good. Where does he live ?’ 

‘I’m not to tell.’ 

* Good.’ 

Then they went up street after 
street till they came to a great 
old-fashioned house standing well 
in the road, with gardens stretch- 
ing back behind it, a place that 
looked what it was—the town re- 
sidence of a county family before 
any family went up to London. 
Mr. Cardiff nodded his head, 
crossed over,and passed on. Jack 
entered boldly, rang the bell, 
and waited. A footman in livery 
opened the door, and took his 
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letter, leaving him waiting in 
the hall. Presently there was a 
buzz of voices as another door 
opened and shut, and the footman 
came back and beckoned Jack to 
follow him. 

A breakfast-room: a lady mak- 
ing tea, and two gentlemen, one 
of whom was a precise, middle- 
aged man dressed in black, who 
looked like what he really was— 
a lawyer. At the table stood a 
third man, a great heavy-looking 
man, who held his hat in his 
hand, and was reading, Jack 
thought very oddly, Captain Pren- 
dergast’s letter. 

‘ What a pretty boy!’ cried the 
lady. ‘Is it possible——’ 

‘My dear lady,’ said the lawyer, 
‘ pray—pray allow me. Boy,’ he 
began, in an awful voice, ‘ what is 
your name ?” 

‘ Jack Armstrong, sir.’ 

‘ And you live?’ 

‘I walk about with Myles Cuo- 
lahan, who carries a pack.’ 

‘You were not with him three 
months ago,’ said the big man. 

‘No; I was at Mr. Bastable’s at 
Sheffield. 

‘A pretty story, indeed,’ said 
the lawyer. ‘Now, Mr. Inspector 
Mahaffy———’ 

‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
policeman, ‘ but I think there’s a 
deeper plant here. Myles Cuolahan 
is a very honest fellow, and the 
boy is new to it. Who did you 
leave in the street, my boy ?” 

‘ Cardiff Jack.’ 

You see, the question expected 
by the letter-writer was not asked, 
and the boy naturally told the 
exact truth. 

Mr. Mahaffy started. Here was 
candour. 

* Cardiff Jack told me that Cap- 
tain Prendergast sent the letter. I 
am not to tell where Captain Pren- 
dergast lives.’ Jack volunteered 
this information with the calmness 
of innocence. 
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‘Ah! And where might Cardiff 
Jack be? 

‘He is staying at the Grapes Inn, 
where we two slept last night— 
Myles and me.’ 

* And where is Myles Cuolahan ?” 
asked Mahaffy. ‘Does he know 
that you have got this letter?’ 

‘He is gone up town to sell his 
things. Please, I must get back, 
if you’ll give me the answer. Car- 
diff Jack said that Myles said that 
I was to take Captain Prender- 
gast’s letter.’ 

‘The boy, ma’am,’ said Mr. Ma- 
haffy, ‘ is as innocent as your lady- 
ship. And Cardiff Jack is the 
biggest rogue in the three king- 
doms. Twenty years’ run he’s had 
of it, barring a little spell in Mill- 
bank. But we’ve got him now. 
After all, it’s only a six months’ 
business. Lucky for us that the 
boy is innocent, and let everything 
out. And now, sir, I hope you 
won’t be under no more alarm 
about these letters. Lord bless 
you! Cardiff Jack knows all the 
family histories of half-a-dozen 
counties, and could pitch a letter 
into any one of ’em as would asto- 
nish them like a Prooshan bomb- 
shell. Lord! Lord! to think how 
people will be frightened by a 
clumsy jemmy like that. A good 
trick, too, to send the very iden- 
tical heir to the property for you 
to look at. Kind of invitation for 
you to make cold meat on him at 
once. Beg your ladyship’s pardon. 
When I get on the subject of the 
Captain, my tongue regular runs 
away with me. Please keep the 
boy for a bit, while I slips out at 
the back and effects the capture. 
It won’t take above half an hour. 
He might have a bit o’ breakfast. 
Don’t your ladyship have no more 
fear. And as for that boy—I know 
boys—and he’s as innocent as any 
sucking dove.’ 

At twelve o’clock Myles returned 
from his business with a lighter 
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pack and a heavier pocket. He 
noticed some agitation in the 
neighbourhood of the Grapes, but 
thought nothing of it till he en- 
tered the bar of the hostelry, and 
was confronted by the landlord. 

‘ Well, Mr. Cuolahan, this is a 
good day’s work, this is.’ 

* What is it at all?’ asked Myles. 

‘ Here’s Mr. Cardiff, the biggest 
gentleman on the road, marched 
off to gaol; here’s my ’ouse in- 
sulted ; here’s your little devil of 
a cub gone and peached on the 
Captain; and I'll thank you to 
take your d——d _ teetotal tem- 
perance preachin’, sneakin’ boy and 
yourself off as quick as you like.’ 

* Where’s Jack ?” 

‘If you mean Mr. Cardiff, he’s 
in quod; and if you mean your 
little devil, he’s locked up, up- 
stairs.’ 

Mylescalmly mounted the stairs, 
unlocked the door, and brought 
out his prisoner. Then he went 
down again, and invited the land- 
lord to step outside and take a few 
rounds in adjustment of the quar- 
rel. This being refused, on the 
ground of conscientious scruples 
against the ordeal by battle, Myles 
permitted himself to fall into un- 
dignified wrath, and politely of- 
fered to fight any man among the 
lot, whose personal gallantry he 
impugned, and finally marched off 
flourishing his stick, and cracking 
scornful fingers in the eyes of the 
bystanders. 

In front of the police station 
was Mr. Mahaffy, who shook his 
head sorrowfully. 

‘ Myles Cuolahan, I didn’t think 
you'd have done it.’ 

‘I didn’t do it,’ said Myles. 

‘You did, Myles. It was all 
your fault. What be you taking 
a boy like that to the Grapes for? 
And what do you expect wiil be 
the end of him, and of you too, if 
he goes on associating with that 
lot? Why, General Duckett was 
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there last night, and Shallow Bob, 
and Tom Lock, as well as Cardiff 
Jack. For shame, Myles! for 
shame !’ 

Myles hung his head, and went 
on his way, speaking nothing for a 
mile or two. Then he pulled him- 
self together, chanted a stave or 
two, and then he clapped the boy 
on the shoulder. 

‘Never again, Jack, my boy— 
never again.’ 

But the mischief was done, and 
Captain Cardiff, in dungeon vile, 
was vowing vengeance against the 
boy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Out of the town, and on the tramp. 
Jack Armstrong looks back to 
that nine months, now twenty 
years behind him, with that feel- 
ing which makes us dwell upon 
certain portions of our lives till 
they lengthen out, and assume di- 
mensions in the memory out of all 
proportion with their length. As 
some men love to recall every in- 
cident of their undergraduate ca- 
reer, the day they were proctor- 
ised, the day they were upset 
driving tandem, the day they did 
not get their First, and all the rest 
of the important nothings, so Jack 
and Myles talk still over their six 
months’ companionship, when they 
tramped up and down, and tired 
not of each other, through the 
leafy lanes of England. They have 
forgotten the days when it rained, 
the days when it was too hot or 
too cold, the long road which 
seemed to the boy as if it would 
never have an end ; the discomfort 
of the nights when—for Myles 
kept his word, and never again 
took the lad to a tramps’ house— 
they slept in barns on straw, or on 
a wooden bench in some cottage 
that could give them no other ac- 
commodation. It was a pleasant, 
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careless time for man and boy. 
Their way lay chiefly off the high- 
roads, often across fields, or along 
lanes, which in summer were bright 
with foxglove and meadowsweet, 
or in autumn were rich with filberts 
and blackberries. If the weather 
was fine, they sat under the hedge 
for their dinner. They lived well, 
because Myles drove a good trade. 
They drank coffee, when they could 
get it; milk, when that could be 
bought ; water, when both failed. 
Myles knew all the cottagers and 
their wives. He was always in 
good temper. He sang, talked, and 
told stories to beguile the way; 
and he even tried to improve his 
own and the boy’s mind by read- 
ing aloud from the Geography 
Book. Thus, after dinner, instead 
of a siesta, they would read how 
the kingdom of Siam was bordered 
on the north, and what were its 
principal towns. Then there were 
the tramps to meet. Myles knew 
them nearly all, from the gypsy to 
the barrel-organ man, and could 
talk their tongues, from Rommany 
to thieves’ slang. Once it was an 
Italian, labouring heavily along 
with his grinding instrument. Him 
Myles accosted with a shout. 

‘ Sit down, man, and have a bite 
with us. I remember you. I seen 
you at Pietro Corti’s—you savey, 
Corti. That’s where it was. Stick- 
ing his knife, he was, Jack, into 
another grinder, when I seen him 
last.’ 

Jack looked with curiosity on a 
fellow-creature who had gone near 
to murder some one. There was 
a cool deliberation, too, about the 
way in which Myles conveyed the 
information. 

The man sat down and broke 
bread. Presently he rose, laughed 
his thanks, and went on his way. 

‘Union Court, Saffron Hill— 
that’s where Pietro Corti lives. The 
organ-men meet there every night, 
and fight over their wine. They 
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didn’t drink beer—not they. Day- 
time, the house is full of tin-plate 
makers. They drink rum.’ 

Jack got a little confused be- 
tween rum- drinking tin-plate 
makers and Italians who siowly 
stick knives into each other. 

When the geography book was 
finished, Myles bought a work on 
English history, promising Jack 
grand tales when they should get 
to the deeds of the Saxons in Ire- 
land. 

It was a great disappointment. 
There were none. Nota line about 
Cromwell at Drogheda—nothing 
on the spoliation of the land— 
more extraordinary still, not a 
word about Myles’s own ancestors, 
the kings of Connaught. 

‘And me, Jack,’ he said, ‘a 
king meself, if everybody had his 
rights, barring the O’Gormans that 
lives by Lough Derg, on their own 
land, though Lord Enniskillen calls 
it his, and the MacSwires of Pet- 
tigo, where my own eldest brother 
was bound to a shoemaker.’ 

‘ The son of a king is a prince,’ 
observed Jack. ‘ Are you a prince, 
Myles ?’ 

‘Bedad, Jack, there’s many a 
prince isn’t a better man than me. 
And I'd fight any prince that’s 
going, left-handed, I would, and be 
honoured entirely if he beat me.’ 

Jack’s notions of royalty became 
confused, and a prince was hence- 
forth irrevocably associated in his 
mind with a flat box full of ‘ swag’ 
and the temperance pledge. It 
must be confessed that, years af- 
terwards, when he first saw the 
Prince of Wales, it was a shock to 
observe that, so far from carrying 
a pedlar’s pack, his Royal High- 
ness was attired as an ordinary 
English gentleman. 

‘ They’ve got,’ whispered Myles, 
looking round to see that no one 
was within a mile or two, ‘ they’ve 
got the very sword that we used to 
fight with before I was born. It 
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lies under the thatch to the left of 
the mud chimney as ye go into 
my grandfather’s cottage. I saw 
it once, when I was your age, Jack. 
It was on our way to Belfast that 
my father took us. All the neigh- 
bours came in, and there was many 
a cead mille failthe, I can tell you, 
when they saw us. He sat, the 
ould man, on a cushion, and the 
rest of us on stone benches, I re- 
member. There was bacon and 
the strings of onions hanging over 
his head, and the supper cooking 
in a pot. Such a supper, Jack !— 
potatoes and bacon, meschauns and 
butter, oat bread and noggins of 
milk. And after that the whisky 
punch, while he pulled down the 
sword from the thatch, and we 
sang the Irish songs and told 
stories of our own great days, be- 
fore any of us was born nor 
heard of.’ 

Jack began to wonder what 
would happen if the English suc- 
ceeded in finding the sword. Myles 
went on, his blood roused by the 
memories of his childhood, pouring 
out stories of the Irish peasantry, 
to which he belonged by birth, 
their superstitions, their pride, and 
their prejudices. But none of this 
was intelligible to little Jack, who 
retained only a confused dream of 
English cruelty and Irish virtue, 
with a glow of shame that he 
should belong by birth to the race 
of the oppressors. 

Strange and various were the 
acquaintances who saluted Myles 
upon the road. The commonest 
was the slouching tramp. He, as 
one beneath the pedlar’s social 
grade, only touched his hat as he 
passed, with a ‘Fine day, Mister 
Cuolahan.’ For him, too, Myles 
had a word of friendly recogni- 
tion, and a conversation would 
ensue in the argot of the road, 
which some mistake for Gypsy. 
The honest pedlar knew this as 
well as the nobler tongue; but it 
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was Greek to the boy. The tramp 
was always down on his luck, and 
was for ever complaining. ‘I 
went,’ he would say mournfully, 
feeling an empty pocket, ‘I went 
to the back jigger myself, and did 
the patter, because the ken was 
dead to Cockney Fred, my pal; as 
for the mot, it’s shin : the slavey’s 
been always good for a kant and 
the cove for a bob; but, Lord love 
you, the cove wasn’t at home, and 
the slavey’d been changed, and 
the ken was coopered—and not a 
thing hanging about anywheres 
within reach.’ 

By some instinct the boy knew 
well enough that he was listening 
to one who was liar, thief, and 
common malingering skulk by pro- 
fession, though Myles was too 
kind to mention the little cireum- 
stance. 

The road people of those days 
got their living in various ways. 
All of them knew a trade, though 
they were loth to exercise it when 
begging would fill their stomachs 
with far less trouble. They could 
make ladders, flower-stands, nets, 
and all sorts of tin smithery. 
But, by their sharp and shifty eyes, 
by their involuntary and frequent 
pauses in their work, and by a 
peculiar slouch in their walk which 
spoke of a hole-and-corner life, and 
a disinclination to be recognised, 
you might recognise the tramp. 
A few there were, but these chiefly 
confined to the great towns and 
the high-roads, who pretended to 
no trade at all. One old man, for 
instance, was once pointed out to 
Jack by Myles as a person of the 
highest distinction ; ‘ for,’ said he, 
‘he invented the routers.’ Seeing 
the boy unmoved by the informa- 
tion, he went on to explain how, be- 
fore the Poor Law Act, the Irish 
who became chargeable on the pa- 
rish, used to be sent on to Ireland 
by way of Bristol, receiving three- 
half-pence a mile and free lodgings. 
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The'venerable patriarch before them 
was the inventor of a system of per- 
petual motion, by which the Irish 
paupers returned to England by 
the next boat after landing in 
Dublin, begged their way back to 
London, and so got sent on again, 
and so on, da capo, the whole form- 
ing a life of novelty, freshness, 
and continual change, coupled 
with freedom from anxiety and 
endless opportunities of improving 
the mind. The passing of the New 
Act put an end to this system, 
and condemned these poor people 
to settle down. So, in the Middle 
Ages, it was an endless delight to 
go on pilgrimage. You left your 
wife and family, your debts and 
your duns, your duties and your 
dangers ; you wandered pleasantly 
from convent to convent, always 
meeting with clean straw for a 
bed, a hot supper, and a break- 
fast. And when you returned 
home, after pious years of prayer, 
you found the squalling babies 
grown up—having been fed by 
the monks—and able to work for 
you, your debts forgotten, your 
duns dead. Then the Christian 
Hajj, in the odour of sanctity, 
passed the rest of his days in idle- 
ness and glory. The good time 
was stopped by bulls and rescripts 
from Pope and bishops, and the 
pious peasant was fain to stay at 
home, work off his liabilities in 
the sweat of his brow, and put 
bread into the mouths of the 
children. 

Besides the tramps, the roads 
were occupied, so to speak, by the 
ladies and gentlemen who live by 
trading on the credulity of the po- 
pulace. Such were the ‘ crocuses,’ 
who lived by the sale of pills and 
drugs—a pestilent tribe. Their 
head and captain was Manchester 
Joe, a chieftain who, had he been 
able to read and write, might have 
risen to eminence. But the race 
ef crocuses was even then almost 
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extinct. With them marched the 
* Charley-pitchers,’ who gained an 
honourable livelihood with the 
thimble and the pea—a game now 
also fallen into decay. This tribe 
worked in pairs, one being the 
‘ Button,’ that is, the confederate 
who egged on the flats; and Myles 
once pointed out to Jack the 
gentleman who was reckoned the 
very best button in all England. 
He bore the garb and the appear- 
ance of a Methodist clergyman, 
with more external meckness. 
Dressed in black, with a large 
white tie, he would slowly pass by 
the Charley-pitcher with an air of 
meditation, as if he were thinking 
out his next sermon. Being sur- 
prised into looking on at the game, 
he would laugh at its simplicity, 
and then, remarking to the by- 
standers as if he were in some 
doubt, that there could be no real 
religious harm in taking money 
from fellows so foolish, would bet 
and win. Ladies generally accom- 
panied these professionals, their 
share of the work being to pick 
the pockets of yokels. Like the 
Sirens, they first bewitched their 
prey. After twenty years of road- 
life, Myles Cuolahan regarded 
these tramps a good deal from 
their own point of view. He was 
not above sitting at meat with 
them, as we have seen, and would 
talk familiarly with them. More- 
over he admired snecess, even that 
of a common wayside cheat, and 
conceded the palm of honour to 
lawless audacity as readily as to 
virtue. With such men, Claude 
Duval is a hero, and Robin Hood 
a demigod. 

All this, however, belonged to 
the old habits, when poor Biddy 
tramped after him along the road, 
and he fought, drank, and flou- 
rished with the rest. For Jack’s 
sake he changed his companions ; 
for Jack’s sake and the sake of 
the little Norah. Should the girl, 
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now being brought up a lady, ever 
have to blush for Jack, the friend 
of her infancy ? 

But what was he to do with 
the boy? He put it to him as 
a problem demanding his most 
serious consideration. Jack could 
arrive at no conclusion. 

‘All thim people we meet on 
the road, Jack, is thieves and 
gonephs. You’ve got to make 
yourself a gentleman—Lord knows 
how!’ 

Somehow, Jack felt that it would 
not do to turn tramp, or even to 
take out a pedlar’s licence. There 
were nobler ambitions. Every 
other line of life, as he saw it in 
the little country towns and vil- 
lages, seemed full of interest. He 
would be a blacksmith, swinging 
a heavy hammer on the resound- 
ing anvil amid the sparks; he 
would be a wheelwright, a car- 
penter — always a maker, ham- 
merer, and forger of something, 
for the life of inaction had no 
charms for him. Once, for the 
first time in his life, he saw a 
regiment of soldiers marching with 
flying colours and playing band. 
Myles pricked up his ears, threw 
back his shoulders, straightened 
his back, and shouldered his staff. 
So did Jack; and the pair marched 
on, man and boy, in military step 
and with beating pulse, till the 
music passed by and the soldiers 
were out of sight. 

‘I'll be a soldier, Myles,’ said 
Jack. 

‘ So you shall,’ cried Myles, his 
cheeks aglow. ‘So youshall. Be- 
dad! it’s a fine thing to be a 
soldier. I'll give ye the ould 
sword in my grandfather’s thatch, 
and you shail carry it with the 
green flag in the other hand. I was 
drilled meself once, Jack. ’Twas 
in the Repale days. We used to 
turn out a hundred strong and be 
drilled in the cowld under the 
moon; but we had no band of 
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music. If Ireland wants to fight 
as well as to talk, she'll get the 
music first.’ 

And once they were at a little 
seaside town, where were a few 
small craft in the coast trade. 
Jack saw the men heaving the 
anchor with their sailors’ song, 
and watched the sails drop and 
the vessels slip away out to sea, 
and be lost in the mist. Presently 
he clutched Myles by the hand, 
* Myles, I’ll be a sailor.’ 

But how he was to be any- 
thing except what he was, the un- 
educated companion of an unedu- 
cated pedlar, by what ladder he 
was to mount to the higher world, 
he neither knew nor cared. Nor 
did Myles. To have the boy with 
him, some one to talk with, some 
one to pour out his thoughts to, 
some one to think of, lightened 
his days, and kept him out of 
temptation. Moreover, for a sense 
of responsibility leads one to re- 
flect, he began to instruct Jack in 
a system of moral philosophy. 
All philosophy, like geometry, rests 
on a few axioms and definitions. 
Myles having laid down his defi- 
nitions, proceeded to build his 
edifice, and the Irishman being as 
logical a creature as the French- 
man, he began to erect a super- 
structure which might have led to 
very singular results in Jack’s after- 
life but for certain events which 
changed their fashion of life alto- 
gether. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a warm, soft afternoon in 
August that Myles and Jack were 
toiling slowly over the downs 
which rise up from the seashore 
in the neighbourhood of Esbrough, 
whither Myles was going to show 
Jack his native place. The villages 
are thinly scattered among these 
hills, and the byroads connecting 
them are sometimes intricate and 
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difficult to find. They had lost 
their way, as there was no sign- 
post in sight, no house, village, 
farm, nor church anywhere near. 
They were tired, hungry, and 
thirsty. Presently Jack put his 
hand in Myles’s. It was his sign 
of utter breakdown, and Myles, 
stopping, saw the boy’s knees trem- 
bling as he stood, and the tears of 
pain standing in his eyes. 

‘ What’s to do, old chap? he 
said. ‘Can’t you hold out to the 
top of the hill ? 

‘I’m so tired, Myles, and so 
thirsty. Let us sit down.’ 

‘Climb up on my back,’ said 
Myles. 

He took up the boy as Sinbad 
took up his selfish old man, and 
went on again. The hill-top 
reached, another weary expanse of 
road stretched before them. With- 
out a word Myles trudged on, 
though the boy was heavy and the 
pack was full. , 

The boy grew heavier every 
moment, the Irishman’s throat be- 
came more parched, and he was 
beginning to think of sitting down 
himself, when he suddenly came, 
in a drop of the road, upon a soli- 
tary house. Not a lonely-looking 
house, because it stood behind a 
clean-trimmed lawn, with flowers 
and creepers and trees about it, 
and with a plantation of firs on 
either side. A house of some state- 
liness, not belonging to a rich man, 
but to some one who could afford 
at least the luxury of a garden. 
Myles stopped, set down the boy, 
and looked over the hedge. 

‘ Now, Jack, we shall get a drink 
of water, and we can ask our 
way.’ 

On the lawn in front of the 
house was walking, his hands be- 
hind his back, an elderly clergy- 
man, with grey hair, gold spec- 
tacles, and kindly face. On a 
garden table lay a great book, the 
biggest book that Jack had ever 
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seen. He looked up when he heard 
the heels upon his gravel. 

Myles touched his hat respect- 
fully. 

‘I donot want to buy anything, 
my good man,’ said the clergyman. 

‘I do not want to sell anything, 
sir,’ said Myles, ‘ begging your re- 
verence’s pardon. We’ve walked a 
long way, and my boy’s very tired. 
Will you give him a glass of water?’ 

‘Surely—surely. Let me look 
at the boy. Why—why—sit down, 
my child, sit down.’ 

Jack made an attempt to move; 
but he was too footsore and lame. 
Myles lifted him into the chair 
pointed at by his host, who called 
his housekeeper. A good-looking, 
portly woman of forty came at his 
summons, and Jack was presently 
carried away to the kitchen, where 
a draught of milk revived him. 

‘’Tis the blessed stuff,’ said 
Myles. ‘Maybe, ma’am, there’s a 
little left of it still.’ 

She brought a jug full, holding 
about a pint and a half. He took 
a mighty pull, and set down the 
vessel empty. 

Meantime the housekeeper was 
attending to the boy. 

‘He can’t walk any farther to- 
day,’ she said to her master. ‘ He’s 
dead beat; and it’s ten miles along 
the road to Esbrough.’ 

‘Ten miles; so it is—ten miles. 
Well, Mrs. Prosser, we must do the 
best we can for them. They can 
stay here to-night if they will.’ 

‘The man might go on,’ said 
the housekeeper, suspiciously. 

‘ It is six o’clock now,’ said her 
master. ‘ Nonsense, Mrs. Prosser. 
You can give him the room over 
the stables. Take off the boy’s 
shoes and stockings, and make 
Mary wash his feet.’ 

‘Shure, ye’re a kind-hearted 
man,’ said Miles. 

After dinner the clergyman sent 
word that he would like to see the 
boy. Jack was sent up to him, 
x 
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and Miles remained downstairs, 
where he had already worked his 
way through five or six pounds 
of beef, and was now ingratiating 
himself with the housekeeper. 

‘ Would: you like a cup of tea, 
Mr. Cuolahan ? asked Mrs. Prosser. 

‘Would I like a cup o’ tay, 
ma’am? Would I like forty cups 
o’ tay, av its poured out by your- 
self!’ 

‘Are you a married man, Mr. 
Cuolahan ?’ 

‘A widower, ma’am—a poor, 
disconsolate widower.’ 

‘ With only that boy ?” 

‘That boy, ma’am, is little 
Jack Armstrong, not my boy at 
all. His father was a gentleman. 
And I’ve got one little girl now 
living with Miss Ferens at Bedes- 
bury. Only a widower, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Prosser sighed. 

‘My first, ma’am, was some- 
thing in your style,’ Myles went 
on. ‘Full, ripe, and comfortable. 
But not so—not so much s0, 
ma’am. Ina humbler way. Ah! 
Mrs. Prosser, when the Lord 
made you he turned out the raal 
iligant article.’ 

‘Mr. Cuolahan! I’m ashamed 
of you, talking in that profane 
way. And master a clergyman 
and all.’ 

‘It’s gratitude, Mrs. Prosser; 
ivs gratitude—— 

How far the conversation might 
have gone it is difficult to con- 
jecture: it was interrupted by an 
announcement from Mary, the 
maid, that the master wanted to 
speak to the boy’s father. 

‘And that’s me, I suppose,’ 
said Myles, rising, ‘ Not that it’s 
true; and his poor mother, that’s 
dead and gone, wouldn’t have 
liked it said.’ 

The clergyman was sitting in 
his study, crammed and piled with 
books. A small fire burned in 
the hearth, although it was a 
warm evening, and a lamp with 


a green shade was on the table. 
He was leaning his head on his 
hands, looking at Jack, sound 
asleep on the sofa before him. 

‘Come in, my man. Come in, 
and let us talk. Tell me about 
yourself.’ 

Myles gave such information 
as he thought might be of in- 
terest. 

‘Then he is not your own son, 
after all? His eyes brightened 
as he turned sharply on Myles. 
‘Tell me, my friend, could you 
give the boy up if you knew he 
would be educated in a God- 
fearing way ?” 

Myles hesitated. 

‘ You cannot think of dragging 
the boy about the country to learn 
your wretched life.’ 

Myles fired up. 

‘ Wretched life, is it? Wretched 
life—with a trade that brings me 
in sometimes four pounds a week. 
Why, there isn’t a man on the 
road that doesn’t invy me. Mine 
a wretched life? Your riverence’ 
—he stepped forward and laid the 
forefinger of his gigantic hand 
on the table—‘ I know a life more 
wretched.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I did not 
mean-——’ 

‘I know a life more wretched. 
I’ve heard tell of boys brought up 
at Eton, sent to Oxford College, 
and taught all that books could 
tache, filled wid ivery taste that 
money and education could give, 
and craving for the society of 
scholars like thimselves, and then 
sent down to a little country 
parish, with the nearest town ten 
miles away, and no neighbours 
and no scholars at all, to eat out 
their hearts preaching to rustics, 
reading books for iver and iver, 
with no aim nor no object, in 
just such a study as this, and 
just .such a place as this. That’s 
a more wretched life than mine.’ 

The Rector started and winced. 
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Then he waited for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘Iam answered,’ he said. ‘The 
life of every man who does work 
in the world is more happy than 
mine. I am answered.’ 

Myles was silent. He had fired 
his shot. 

‘I was married once. Won't 
you sit down? His tone uncon- 
sciously changed towards the man 
who could tell him the truth. 

* Take a chair, Mr.—Mr. Cuola- 
han, thank you. I was married 
once—many years ago—and I lost 
my wife and my boy. I can speak 
of it now without the grief that 
used to tear me to pieces. He 
was such a boy as that: not so 
strong, poor child! with as bright 
a face, eyes as clear, and voice as 
sweet. Give me the boy.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Myles. ‘ Come, 
Jack, wake up. You must go to 
bed , 


He could not wake the lad, and 
so took him in his arms. Between 
them the two men undressed the 
lad and laid him in a bed hung 
with rose-coloured curtains and in 
sheets perfumed with lavender. 
The old man bent over the boy as 
he slept, and kissed his cheek. 

‘Such a one might have been 
my son—nay, my grandson.’ 

Myles was up and about at six, 
talking to the groom and chatting 
with the maids, who were comely. 
There was an air of order and 
comfort about the Rectory that 
soothed his spirit, and he began 
to think that, after all, life in a 
garden like this, well clothed, well 
fed, calm, might not be so mise- 
rable as his fancy pictured it. 

At nine the clergyman came 
out upon the lawn, bringing with 
him the boy, a little abashed at 
being the object of so much atten- 
tion. 

Myles made his finest bow. 

‘I wish your riverence the best 
o’ gool mornings,’ he said. ‘ Now, 


Jack, if you are ready, thank the 
gentleman in a proper manner and 
come along.’ 

‘Let him have his breakfast 
first,’ said Mr. Fortescue. ‘ Mr. 
Cuolahan, I have been thinking 
that I spoke inconsiderately last 
night.’ 

‘Is it about the boy? asked 
Myles. ‘ There’s no harm done, 
for I couldn’t let Jack go.’ 

‘It is not about the boy. It is 
what I said of your own life. I 
am sincerely sorry.’ 

Myles laughed. 

‘Shure it’s meself that ought to 
be sorry. Your riverence’s life is a 
beautiful life. Here you sit among 
the roses, and it’s quiet and un- 
disturbed. The old dial there in 
the sun couldn’t have a quieter 
time. And here you read the 
beautiful old books. I’d give a 
thousand pounds this minute if I 
could read the Latin like your 
riverence; and Hebrew, too, I'll 
swear. A lovely life !’ 

‘Nay, it wants work and ex- 
citement. You, on the other hand, 
wandering about the country, 
study the great book of human 
nature.’ ‘ 

‘If ’tis a book,’ said Myles 
simply, ‘ we haven’t bought it yet. 
Jack and I have only just finished 
the History of England ; and nota 
word of the kings of Connaught.’ 

‘Promise me one thing, Mr. 
Cuolahan,’ said the Rector. ‘If 
you think, on reflection, that it 
will be well for the boy to be 
educated—better, I mean, than 
leading your own exciting and 
interesting life of — of — adven- 
ture, bring him to me, and I will 
take care of him.’ 

‘I will, sir” said Myles, ‘and 
thank you very kindly.’ 

‘Would you like to stay there 
altogether, Jack? he asked, when 
they were on the road again. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Jack. ‘ The 
gentleman came to me in bed this 
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morning, Myles, and said I was 
his own grandson. See, he gave 
me this, and told me to keep 
it.’ 

It was a pocket-book of leather. 
In it a card, with the name of the 
donor, and his address. 

At the top of the hill they 
looked back. At the garden-gate 
still stood the old gentleman look- 
ing sadly after them. 

‘A good sort,’ said Myles, ‘a 
good sort; and I’m sorry I spoke 
harsh last night. Jack, there’s 
some people that the Lord picks 
out, for reasons of His own. You 
and I have got to work for our 
bread. These people don’t. They 
sit in the sunshine all their lives, 
and do nothing but what they 
like. After all, ’tis the raal hap- 
piness in life to have nothing to 
do but what you like, and the 
greatest of all good things if you 
happen to like what does good to 
other people. My father for ex- 
ample. He never did a stroke of 
work in all his life, except what 
he liked best, and that was for 
everybody’s good; for it was smug- 
gling from county Derry, the most 
lovely county in all the world 
for an illicit still. My father’s 
whisky was so good that all the 
magistrates and the clergy and the 
officers of the army used to buy 
it of him. So he lived for the 
good of his fellow-creatures, as he 
often used to say, before he went 
to confession; and for all the sins 
he had to confess he might as well 
have staid at home. But then, 
you see, it pleased the praste, who 
was, besides, his best customer.’ 

They journeyed along the road 
according to their wont, and Myles 
was in the middle of another story 
when he stopped at sight of a 
group in the field at their right. 
Before the little knot of peeple 
stretched a great field of some 
fifty acres, on which there wan- 
dered, with all the dignity of 
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lawful possessors of the soil, a 
troop of geese. Beyond the geese 
were the people. 

‘Myles,’ cried Jack excitedly, 
‘look, look; there’s Mr. Bastable 
and Mrs. Bastable—and—and— 
look, if there isn’t Captain Perry- 
mont himself.’ 

‘Bastable it is,’ said Myles; 
‘but who’s the other man? Jack, 
we’re in luck; for of all the men 
in the world, that’s your own fa- 
ther’s very best friend — that’s 
Paul Bayliss. Don’t you say never 
a word. You just follow me, and 
when the right time comes you 
step to the front while I say, 
“Paul Bayliss, here’s your old 
friend’s son— here’s little Jack 
Armstrong ;” and then see what a 
reception you'll get. O mother of 
Moses!’ 

They hurried along the road till 
they came to a plank laid across 
the ditch that served for a bridge, 
and so got into the field. The party 
was at the far corner. 

‘Mrs. Bastable’s got the hazel 
rod,’ said Jack. ‘That’s what 
she used to do her hanky-panky 
with.’ 

‘ What tricks are they up to 
now ? asked Myles, leading the 
way. 

The woman’s efes had the fixed, 
trancelike expression that Jack 
remembered well, and she was 
standing with the rod in her hand 
just as she had done, though Jack 
did not remember this, on the day 
when the grand function of sor- 
cery had been taken in hand. 
Round her were grouped the 
three — Bastable, Captain Perry- 
mont, and Paul Bayliss—all in- 
tently watching the woman, but 
with different expressions. Cap- 
tain Perrymont had the air of one 
who is conducting a curious and 
scientific experiment; Bastable 
wore an anxious and expectant 
look; Paul Bayliss simply looked 
on, wondering. 
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Myles and Jack drew close to 
the hedge and looked on, but no 
one saw them. 

‘It’s all nonsense, Captain Per- 
rymont,’ said Bayliss, with an un- 
easy laugh as the rod began to 
twist and turn. ‘It’s all part 
of your witchcraft nonsense that 
brings no luck to any one. Luck,’ 
he added bitterly, ‘ whatever did 
bring luck to me?’ 

Just then Bastable held out his 
hand, and made a gesture to his 
wife. 

‘Captain Perrymont,’ he said, 
‘you have seen the working of 
the hazel rod in your own ground. 
You may map it out yourself, and 
compare it with the map I made 
for you, at your own leisure. This 
is not your ground, I believe.’ 

‘No, it is mine,’ said Bayliss, 
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‘and a precious valuable property 
it is.’ 

Bastable looked at him in a 
sharp, twinkling way. 

‘We shall see,’ he said, ‘ we 
shall see. Meantime we will mark 
where we stopped the work.’ 

He placed a stick in the ground, 
and in doing so saw Myles and 
Jack. With the slightest gesture 
possible, he placed his finger on 
his lips. At the same time he 
passed his hand across his wife’s 
face, and, gently turning her 
round, ordered her to go home 
straight, and not to look behind 
her. Unlike the wife of Lot, Ke- 
ziah Bastable obeyed meekly, and 
walked silently away, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left 
of her; so that she saw neither 
Jack nor Myles. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOETHE ON HAMLET. 


By H. Scuttz Wiison. 





Alles Gescheidte ist schon gesagt worden, man muss nur versuchen es noch einmal 
zu denken,’— GOETHE. 


URELY one of the most pre- 

cious, and even priceless, of 

our literary possessions is a criti- 

cism by the author of ‘ Faust’ 
upon ‘ Hamlet.’ 

What a treasure would be a 
criticism by Shakspeare! We dare 
not, however, hope that any such 
record will ever leap to light; we 
might as well expect to find a pho- 
tograph of the greatest poet. His 
was the age of creation, and not 
of criticism. The drama has 
ever been truly vital only in an 
objective age, when men see it 
living and in action on the stage 
instead of reading it in the closet, 
and when written criticism— at 
least in our more modern sense— 
is wholly unknown. Goethe, the 
next greatest after the greatest, 
lived in a subjective time, and 
was, happily for us, himself a 
critic. Amongst his many criti- 
cisms is one—the best that ex- 
ists—on ‘ Hamlet’; and for this we 
must turn to the great Kultur- 
Roman, ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 

Lord Jeffrey, then Francis Jef- 
frey, the same who wrote an ar- 
ticle on Wordsworth’s work, com- 
mencing with ‘This will never 
do,’ wrote also, in 1825, a paper 
on ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ in which he 
is good enough to state that he 
cannot ‘at all comprehend upon 
what grounds the work before us 
could ever be considered as an 
admirable, or even commendable 
performance. To us it certainly 
appears, after the most deliberate 
consideration, to be eminently 
absurd, puerile, vulgar, and af- 
fected ; and, though redeemed by 
considerable power of invention, 


and some traits of vivacity, to be 
so far from perfection as to be, 
almost from beginning to end, one 
flagrant offence against every prin- 
ciple of taste and every just rule 
of composition.’ The most amusing 
passage in this criticism is, per- 
haps, the imputation of vulgarity. 
Carlyle, writing about the same 
time, says of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ 
that it represents ‘ warm, hearty, 
sunny human endeavour; a free 
recognition of life in its depth, 
variety, and majesty.’ He adds, 
elsewhere, ‘we could not but feel 
that here’ (ec. in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’) ‘lay more insight into the 
elements of human nature, and a 
more poetically perfect combining 
of these, than in all the other 
fictitious literature of our genera- 
tion.’ Some of our literary critics 
of the hour, who regard novels or 
romances as mere manufactures 
of thrilling incident, would pro- 
bably point out that Goethe was 
‘ unacquainted with the principles 
on which a work of fiction should 
be constructed ;’? but, on the other 
hand, the ‘ good, deep, noble No- 
valis’ makes ‘ the fairest amends’ 
to the ‘ mature product of the first 
genius of our times,’ since he, 
Novalis, ‘continually returned to 
‘ Meister,’ and could not but pe- 
ruse and reperuse it.’ Friedrich 
Schlegel wrote an essay on the 
work, in which the praise rises 
‘ sufficiently high.’ Rudolph Gott- 
schall presents us with a masterly 
analysis of ‘ Meister’; an analysis 
which holds in solution more 
than praise, and includes the deep 
comprehension of critical appre- 
ciation. But it is needless to 
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multiply the critical evidences of 
greatness in this work. We may 
summon up, for our diversion, the 
purblind dogmatism of the Sir 
Oracle of the old ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’; but the book rests now 
securely, in spite of all its draw- 
backs, on one of the highest 
shelves of fame in literature; and 
he who should now attack it from 
the point of view of Jeffrey would 
do well, as his next essay, to try 
to put out the moon with a 
squirt. 

The ‘ Lehrjahre,’ which Gott- 
schall reckons as a ‘ comple- 
ment to “ Faust,”’ in which the 
‘burgher egotist is placed near 
the titanic egotist,’ was produced 
between 1794 and 1796. Its 
action refers, without doubt, to 
manners slightly anterior to the 
date of its production—to the 
time, in fact, of Goethe’s own 
youth. It contains the finest 
criticism in literature upon ‘ Ham- 
let’; and this criticism, dealt 
with through the greatest pos- 
sible compression, I am now about 
to attempt to present to English 
readers. 

* Meister’ cannot properly be 
defined as either a novel or a ro- 
mance; it is half novel, half ro- 
mance; a novel, in so far as it 
depicts real life; a romance, in so 
far as it surrounds life with wild 
and wholly imaginative incidents. 

Of Wilhelm Meister himself, as 
a creation in fiction, we may ob- 
tain, perhaps, the best conception 
from that pregnant passage in 
the work in which the romance is 
contrasted with the drama, and 
the hero of the romance distin- 
guished from the hero of the 
drama. ‘The romance should 
move slowly, and the ideas and 
characteristics of the chief cha- 
racter should, in one way or the 
other, colour and influence the 
progress of the whole work to- 
wards the issue. The drama 
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must move rapidly, and the prin- 
cipal character must press forward 
towards the end. The hero of a 
romance must be passive, or, at 
least, must not be active in any 
decided sense: from the hero of 
the drama we require action and 
deeds.’ 

Wilhelm, as a Roman-held, or 
hero of romance, is essentially 
passive and singularly receptive. 
The events in the romance are 
chiefly calculated to mould and 
model his character. His years 
of apprenticeship and years of 
wandering are wholly filled with 
manifold experiments in many- 
sided phases of life, all tending to 
ripen his culture and to develop 
his character into the clearness 
of regnant force. The inexperi- 
enced, but docile, dreaming youth 
is trained into a manhood of free 
and joyous activity. Culture, in 
one of its phases, is mainly taught 
through art: and we, in this pre- 
sent adventure, shall come into 
contact with Wilhelm during that 
stage of his training in which his 
poetic idealism and lofty enthu- 
siasm are in conflict with the 
worldly practicality which is so 
generally found in connection 
with the theatre and the acting 
drama. 

Goethe takes his Wilhelm Meis- 
ter through the same process of 
first acquaintance with, of first 
love for, Shakspeare which Ger- 
many itself was about the same 
time passing through. When Wil- 
helm, with his strange companions, 
Felix, Mignon and the old harper, 
had joined Melina’s troop of 
players, which was afterwards 
quartered in the romantic Schloss 
of the nameless Count in order to 
act before the anonymous Prince, 
he, like Germany, was an ardent 
admirer of the French classic 
drama, and was entirely unac- 
quainted with Shakspeare or with 
our Elizabethan dramatists. The 
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Prince himself asks Wilhelm if he 
has studied diligently the great 
French dramatists; and the tem- 
porary player is able to answer 
with a hearty affirmative. Wil- 
helm assures the Transparency 
that he reads them with rapture, 
and he is particularly delighted 
to learn that the Prince renders 
due homage to Racine. ‘I can 
well understand,’ remarks Wil- 
helm, ‘that persons of exalted 
rank must honour a poet who 
understands so well how to depict 
their circumstances and position. 
Corneille has drawn great men; 
Racine men of the greatest rank.’ 
When studying Britannicus or 
Berenice, Wilhelm feels himself 
transported to the pomps and 
intrigues of a Court, to the pre- 
sence of an august monarch; and 
he finds the key to the poets’ 
works in the anecdote that Racine 
was grieved to the death because 
Louis XIV. refused to see him, 
and withdrew from him the light 
of the royal countenance. 

Few years before, Voltaire had 
been the critic who had judged 
Shakspeare for Germany. ‘ Ham- 
let’ is, according to Voltaire, the 
best of those farces monstrueuses 
qu’en appelle tragedies ; he finds it, 
indeed, wonderful that they should 
still be followed after in a cen- 
tury which had produced Addi- 
son’s ‘ Cato’; he points out, as in 
duty bound, that Shakspeare is, 
unhappily, without the smallest 
spark of good taste, or the slightest 
acquaintance with the rules. The 
royal pupil of the airy philosopher 
goes even farther than his master: 
Frederick the Great speaks of the 
‘ abominable plays of Shakspeare,’ 
and terms them ‘ ridiculous farces 
worthy of the savages of Canada.’ 
Frederick lived, however, to see 
the dawning of an art day with 
which he could by no means 
sympathise; in his later days 
* Gétz von Berlichingen’ made its 





appearance on the scene; and 
Wieland’s translation of Shak- 
speare—the first made in Ger- 
many—had been published, and 
had placed in the hands of Less- 
ing and of Goethe the readiest 
means of becoming familiarly ac- 
quainted with the world’s greatest 
poet. 
While Wilhelm is stopping in 
the Castle, playing, producing 
pieces with sedulous and serious 
art enthusiasm, and, as we have 
seen, worshipping, as the rest of 
Germany at that time did, the 
French classic drama, Jarno one 
day put into his hands Wieland’s 
translation of Shakspeare. This 
translation was, by-the-way, the 
one through which Goethe him- 
self first became acquainted with 
Shakspeare; and as we read of the 
first impressions made by Shak- 
speare upon Wilhelm, we may 
confidently assume that we are 
realising the first impressions 
made upon Goethe himself. Wil- 
helm had read only a few of the 
Shakspearian dramas when he 
found himself unable to continue 
to read them. His whole soul 
was stirred into commotion and 
emotion. He tells Jarno that no 
book, no mar, no occurrence in 
his whole life, had produced so 
great an effect upon him as had 
the perusal of those priceless 
dramas. They seemed to him the 
productions of a divine genius, 
which lowered itself to humanity, 
in order, in the gentlest and ten- 
derest way, to make itself known 
to man. ‘They are not poems!’ 
cries Wilhelm: ‘one feels as if 
one were standing before the 
opened, the tremendous books of 
fate, while their leaves are fiut- 
tered by the storm-wind of the 
most working life. Iam so asto- 
nished and so moved beyond all 
control by the strength and ten- 
derness, by the power and the 
repose of these works, that I long 
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only for the time in which I shall 
be in a condition to resume read- 
ing them. All the previsions of 
man and his destiny which, from 
youth upwards, often without my 
consciousness, have accompanied 
me, I find completed and deve- 
loped in Shakspeare’s dramas. It 
seems to me as if he explains all 
problems of life, although one 
can never quite detect the par- 
ticular word or passage which 
solves the riddle. His men ap- 
pear natural, and yet are not so. 
These mysterious and complicated 
creatures of nature act before our 
eyes, in his pieces, as if they were 
clocks with faces of crystal, which, 
indeed, show us the course of the 
rolling hours, while one sees at 
the same time the works and 
springs that move them.’ 

Wilhelm, again like Goethe, was 
most strongly attracted and most 
deeply moved by ‘ Hamlet.’ He was 
also touched to fine issues. One 
day he read the play in the Castle 
—Goethe once read ‘ Hamlet’ be- 
fore Frederick and the Strasburg 
circle—and Wilhelm moved the 
players to perform the play, he 
himself undertaking the part of 
the Prince. 

Then came the study of the 
character for practical acting pur- 
poses; and seldom has an actor 
taken greater or more conscien- 
tious intellectual pains and labour 
than did Wilhelm in his attempt 
to conceive the part for represen- 
tation. He found himself driven 
backwards to a consideration of 
the time preceding the death of 
Hamlet’s father in order to realise 
to himself the natural character 
of the afterwards so melancholy 
Prince. He finds a noble and 
most gentle youth, conscious of 
royal birth, and expecting a crown, 
but developing happily under all 
the influences which foster the 
good and strengthen the right. 
Handsome in person, fine of na- 
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ture, moral, full of kind-hearted- 
ness, Wilhelm images to himself a 
youth the flower of his time who 
may well become the joy of the 
world. In the absence of any 
overpowering passion, his love for 
Ophelia is a quiet result of pro- 
pinquity and opportunity. His 
zeal for knightly exercises was 
not inborn, but required to be 
excited by praise given to an- 
other. 

His nature, sincere and tender, 
was eminently calculated to value 
the repose and strength of friend- 
ship. There was more mirth in 
his humour than in his heart. 
He would be modest, cultured, 
yielding, lovable, and could for- 
give and forget an insult; but 
could never be cordial with one 
who had overstepped the limits of 
the right, the good, the decent. 

Wilhelm, it should be added, was, 
as Goethe also was, a good fencer, 
and he began to study fine swords- 
manship in order to present 
worthily to the eye of a swords- 
man the fencing scene in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

And now the players have come 
under the directorship of Serlo; 
Serlo, the astute, the gay man of 
the world, practical, if rather dis- 
solute in manners: a born actor, 
with a true art instinct, and an art 
love limited only by the desire of 
pecuniary success. Goethe depicts 
in him, and depicts most admi- 
rably, the best kind of Theater- 
Direktor. He enters warmly into 
the project for acting ‘Hamlet,’ and 
casts himself for Polonius, giving 
Ophelia to his morbid but emo- 
tionally gifted actress sister, Au- 
relia. Wilhelm and Serlo have long 
and most valuable discussions 
upon ‘ Hamlet’; Wilhelm always 
endeavouring, characteristically, 
to pierce to the very essence of 
the play, while Serlo, equally cha- 
racteristically, considers it rather 
from the outside practical acting 
point of view. 
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Let us here, always bearing in 
mind the sad restraint of limits, 
try to attain, through extreme 
condensation, to some of Goethe’s 
most pregnant views about Ham- 
let. Wilhelm maintains that me- 
lancholy was not natural to the 
Prince, but that it was first evolved 
in his soul by the strange and 
sudden death of his father, and 
by the marriage of his mother 
with that bad uncle who ‘ popped 
in between the election and his 
hopes.’ Succession to the crown 
of Denmark was not hereditary, 
but, had his father lived, Hamlet 
would, as he felt, have succeeded 
to the throne; and although the 
‘desire of reigning was no domi- 
nant passion in his nature, he yet 
felt bitterly the change from 
being heir presumptive to becom- 
ing a mere subject, and so poor 
a man as Hamlet was when the 
play opens. Despite the fair- 
sounding promises of the new 
king, Hamlet has lost all certainty 
of succession; and he feels him- 
self suddenly poor in estate, in 
grace, in estimation: he is at once 
more and less than an ordinary 
nobleman, and his new condition is 
both strange and sad. His mind 
is filled with instinctive suspicion 
as to the manner of his father’s 
death, and his heart is aching 
with the feeling that he has lost 
a dear and once honoured mother. 
After her marriage with his uncle, 
he can no longer hope for her 
sympathy in mourning the heroic 
father dead. The dead can give 
no help, and the living no support. 
Lost to him as a mother, she yet 
remains a woman; and is one of 
those women who suggest to him 
that woman’s name is frailty. 
Melancholy, thought, and intro- 
spection descend in gloom upon 
the burdened, lonely, orphaned 
soul. Having thus considered the 
causes that make him what he is, 
we have to realise to ourselves, as 
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best we may, with Goethe’s help, 
what this noble princely soul is, 
and what are the outward circum- 
stances that surround and fashion 
it, when at the opening of the 
drama Hamlet hears that his 
father’s spirit has revisited the 
glimpses of the moon. Next fol- 
lows the immortal interview of 
revelation between the Prince and 
the Ghost; and here Englishmen 
who love their own stage as it 
was in noble days may pause to 
imagine how this scene was repre- 
sented by Taylor and by Shak- 
speare, by Garrick and by Quin. 
What manner of man, asks Goethe, 
have we before us when the Ghost 
disappears after unfolding the 
terrible crime of the fratricidal 
uncle? Have we a young hero 
that thirsts for vengeance? Have 
we an heir to a throne glad to be 
excited against a murderous usur- 
per? No! astonishment and sor- 
row overwhelm the solitary soul, 
which is impelled to exclaim, 
sighing :— 

‘The time is out of joint. 

spite 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 


Oh, cursed 


These words, continues Goethe, 
contain for me the key to Hamlet’s 
whole conduct: it is clear to me 
that Shakspeare desired to convey 
the idea of the burden of great 
deeds laid upon a nature unsuited 
for such action; and I consider 
that the whole drama is conceived 
from this standpoint. We find 
an oak planted in a costly jar or 
pot which was only designed to 
contain lovely flowers; the roots 
extend, and the vessel is shattered. 

A beautiful, pure, noble, highly 
moral nature, yet without the 
sensuous force which constitutes 
a hero, sinks under a burden 
which it can neither bear nor 
throw off. Every duty is sacred 
to Hamlet, but the one required 
from him is too difficult for 
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him. The impossible is required 
of him; that is, not the abstract- 
edly impossible, but that which 
is impossible to him. He winds 
and turns, steps forwards and 
then backwards, torments himself, 
is reminded of his task; even 
seeks to remind himself; and at 
last almost loses sight of his pur- 
pose, without ever again regaining 
gladness. 

Goethe’s view of Ophelia is, 
probably, that one of his utterances 
which will seem most strikingly 
original to English critics of the 
play. Wilhelm (though I must 
again compress under the dictates 
of necessity) thus explains the 
character to the actress about to 
play it with Serlo’s company; he 
says, Ophelia’s whole being is 
steeped in full, sweet sensuality. 
Father and brother, both caution 
her most pointedly and unreserv- 
edly to restrain her passions and 
guard her virtue. Her imagina- 
tion is infected, her very modesty 
breathes soft desire, and, should 
the goddess Opportunity minister 
occasion, and shake the tree, the 
fruit would fall at once. When 
she sees herself thrown aside by 
the revolution in the whole cha- 
racter of her lover, and when her 
father’s death is added to that 
shock, her heart breaks, and the 
whole soft nature collapses into 
ruin. From the beginning of the 
piece we have seen that, still and 
gentle as she is, her desires and 
wishes are yet sufficiently evident. 
Her soul was, however, full of 
lasciviousness, and she may often 
have attempted to sing sensuality 
to sleep with songs which only 
rendered it more wakeful. When, 
in her madness, she has lost control 
over her consciousness and over 
herself, when her heart is in her 
tongue, that tongue becomes her 
betrayer ; and in the innocence of 
insanity she pleases herself, even 
in the presence of the King and 
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Queen, by singing her loved, loose 
songs. 

The actress is astonished at 
this view of Ophelia. Ultimately 
she adopts it, after compliment- 
ing Wilhelm highly upon his in- 
sight into the poet’s intentions and 
into the hidden meanings of the 
drama ; but she expresses regret-— 
a regret which many will share 
with her—at the poet’s conception 
of the character. Aurelia does 
not see that Shakspeare meant 
his Hamlet to stand alone without 
the stay and support of a noble 
and worthy love; and that, not in 
the mistress, Ophelia, the fair 
object of his lighter thought 
and impulse, but in the friend 
Horatio, true to the very end, was 
Hamlet to find his one solace and 
dependence. It is noteworthy, it 
may be here remarked, that Ham- 
let never utters to the honest, 
simple Horatio his loftiest ab- 
stract thought, or the psycholo- 
gical vacillations of his dreamy 
musings. 

We have now reached the point 
at which the question of the 
actual production of ‘ Hamlet’ on 
the stage arises. Goethe, speaking 
through Wilhelm, insists that the 
play shall be performed in its 
entirety, and unhacked. Serlo, 
representing the practical stage 
director, consents to the singular 
request in so far as it may be 
found possible to present the piece 
as it was written. 

Wilhelm was at the happy age 
in which a man cannot understand 
that in the woman he loves, or in 
the poet that he reveres, there can 
be anything faulty or imperfect. He 
hesitated to alter ‘ Hamlet.’ Serlo, 
on the other hand, looked upon 
every work of art as a more or 
less imperfect whole, and felt no 
repugnance whatever to greatly 
altering the play. 

The impending performance is 
treated by Goethe as the first re- 
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presentation of ‘Hamlet’ on the 
German stage. 

Wilhelm, to prevent Serlo from 
dealing with the piece after his 
manner, undertakes to prepare the 
tragedy for Serlo’s company; and 
after days of thought and labour, 
he elaborates a scheme for an act- 
ing version, which is a compromise 
between his poetic ideality and 
Serlo’s ruthless practicality. Wil- 
helm, as he explains, distinguishes 
carefully between the great in- 
trinsic and inner relations of 
character and events, the mighty 
workings which arise from the 
essence and the actions of the 
chief figures, and the external 
relations between characters and 
incidents, by means of which per- 
sons are moved from place to 
place, or are connected, in one 
way or another, through adven- 
titious events. Amongst these 
adventitious events he reckons 
the disturbances in Norway, the 
war with the young Fortinbras, 
the embassy to the old uncle, the 
arranged quarrel, the march of the 
young Fortinbras to Poland, and 
his return at the close of the 
piece ; further, the return of 
Horatio from Wittenberg, Hamlet’s 
desire to go there, the journey of 
Laertes to France, and his return ; 
the sending Hamlet to England, 
his capture by the pirates, the 
death of the two treacherous 
courtiers by means of the forged 
letter: and all these external cir- 
cumstances Wilhelm regards as 
injurious to the unity of a piece 
in which the hero never acts from 
a settled plan. He proposes to 
sweep them all away, and to sub- 
stitute a single device, which 
shall be the disturbances in Nor- 
way. Thus, after the death of the 
elder Hamlet, the just-conqueréd 
Norwegians become troublesome. 
The ruler of Norway sends his 
son Horatio, an old school com- 
rade of Hamlet, to Denmark, to 
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press for the fitting out of the 
fleet; a measure which is only 
tardily carried out by the luxu- 
rious and indolent King. Horatio 
knew the old King, so that the 
‘ ghost scene’ would not suffer by 
this change. The new King gives 
audience to Horatio, and sends 
Laertes to Norway with the news 
that the fleet will soon arrive. 
The Queen, however, will not con- 
sent to Hamlet’s wish to go to sea 
with Horatio. 

When Hamlet communicates to 
Horatio the crime of his stepfather, 
the latter urges him to go to Nor- 
way, to secure the army, and to 
return in arms. As Hamlet is 
becoming too dangerous to the 
King and Queen, they get rid of 
him by sending him to the fleet, 
accompanied by Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, as spies ; and when 
Laertes returns, this youth, then 
enraged to the point of murder, is 
sent after Hamlet. The fleet is 
detained by unfavourable winds. 
Hamlet comes back, and his visit 
to the churchyard can easily be 
accounted for: his meeting with 
Laertes at Ophelia’s grave is a 
great incident which can on no 
account be omitted. Here the 
King may resolve that Hamlet 
must be at once got rid of. 
The apparent reconciliation with 
Laertes leads to knightly sports, 
in which the Prince and Laertes 
fence. I cannot, adds Wilhelm, 
close the piece without the four 
corpses; not one of these can 
be spared, Hamlet, dying, gives 
his voice for the succession to 
Horatio. 

If any such ‘adaptation’ of 
‘Hamlet’ be at all permissible— 
and the point is open to the gravest 
question—it must surely be that 
of Goethe. His is, at least, entitled 
to respectful consideration; no 
adaptation by any other man 
would deserve a moment's tole- 
rance; but there is a difference 
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between Goethe and Colley Cibber, 
or Nahum Tate. 

As regards those portions of the 
play which occur outside the 
theatre, and which are never seen 
by the spectator, Wilhelm re- 
marks that Shakspeare wrote for 
islanders, for Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to a background to 
their lives of ships and voyages, 
and to seeing the coasts of France ; 
but that such a background is 
disturbing to a dweller on the 
continent. 

Serlo casts the play in his com- 
pany, leaving open at last only 
the character of the Ghost, for 
which he has no adequate repre- 
sentative. A mysterious billet 
promises a miraculous Ghost at 
the right time ; and this singular 
promise is trusted in and is 
strangely performed. 

Serlo’s conception of Polonius is 
worth interpolating. He promises 
to present the old minister with 
the becoming composure and coni- 
placency, emptiness and self-im- 
portance, agreeableness and bad 
taste, licence and observation, 
true-hearted roguery and lying 
truth : he undertakes to represent, 
in true courtier’s style, a grey, 
worthy-seeming time-serving half- 
rogue, who shall talk like a book 
when he has had time for prepara- 
tion, and like a fool when he speaks 
out of his natural humour. 

On one occasion a short dialogue 
occurs between Wilhelm and his 
Ophelia on the subject of Hamlet’s 
temperamental characteristics and 
physical appearance. Wilhelm 
says that Hamlet should be blond. 
In the first place, as a Dane and 
Northlander, he would be naturally 
fair, and would have blue eyes. 
‘Did Shakspeare ever think of 
that? asks Aurelia. Wilhelm 
admits that it is nowhere so 
stated in the play, but draws his 
inference from suggestive passages. 
Thus, fencing soon tires him, and 
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the perspiration runs down his 
face. ‘Our son is fat and scant 
of breath,’ says the Queen. His 
vacillating melancholy, his tender 
sorrow, his indecision, and aversion 
to action, all point to such a phy- 
sical constitution. ‘You revolt 
my imagination,’ cried Aurelia— 
and I think we may echo her cry 
—‘ with your fat Hamlet! Do not 
give us a fleshy prince. Let us 
have a figure that delights, that 
moves us.’ 

Wilhelm, it should be men- 
tioned, sturdily resists Serlo’s pro- 
posal to roll Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern into one; and con- 
tests Serlo’s desire that in deference 
to the public wish Hamlet should 
be left alive at the end of the 
tragedy. 

Wilhelm, to whom Serlo in- 
trusted much of the stage-manage- 
ment, arranged that in the first au- 
dience scene, the King and Queen 
should be discovered sitting on 
thrones, with Hamlet standing un- 
regarded and half hidden by the 
crowd of courtiers. His black 
dress, Wilhelm argued, will dis- 
tinguish him sufficiently for the 
spectators; and he should rather 
seek to obliterate than to force 
himself into the foreground. Only 
when the King addresses him as 
‘son’ should he emerge into pro- 
minence. Wilhelm determined in 
the ‘closet scene’ to have full- 
length portraits of the late and of 
the present King, painted on the 
wall on either side of the great 
door. The former King was to be 
in full armour, similar to that of 
the Ghost, who should appear 
before the picture. The figure in 
this portrait was painted in a 
commanding attitude, with the 
right arm extended, the head look- 
ing over the shoulder, in order 
fully to resemble the Ghost at the 
moment in which the apparition 
vanishes through the door. It 
would produce a great effect, says 
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Wilhelm, if, at this juncture, the 
Queen should look at the picture, 
while Hamlet is absorbed by the 
Ghost. The stepfather should be 
painted in kingly robes and 
insignia. It is, by-the-way, 
curious and interesting to notice 
that Goethe when writing about 
‘ Hamlet’ should criticise it as a 
play to be produced on the actual 
stage, and not as a mere dramatic 
poem for the closet. Generally 
speaking, Wilhelm and Goethe, 
in this criticism, are convertible 
names, and the opinion of the one 
is the opinion of the other. 

It is, to my mind, highly satis- 
factory to find a great tradition 
of our stage supported by the 
authority of Goethe. So far as I 
can find out, the first Hamlet, of 
whom it is recorded that he had 
the fine dramatic instinct to assist 
the cunning of the scene in the 
great interview with the Queen by 
means of portraits of the two 
kings, is Betterton. Before his 
time we can only conjecture what 
the mise-en-scéne of the play was; 
but Betterton was taught how to 
act Hamlet by Taylor, the original 
of the character, who again was 
taught by Shakspeare himself, and 
played the Prince when the author 
of the piece enacted the Ghost; 
and Betterton may have learned 
from Taylor the manner in which 
Shakspeare helped the illusion in 
a scene which could scarcely have 
been conceived as it stands but by 
a practical actor. If I may here 
venture a suggestion, I would urge 
that the panelled walls of the 
Queen’s chamber should bear royal 
portraits, painted in fresco, or dis- 
temper, to which those of the 
murdered and of the murderer 
kings would be the latest addi- 


tions. Chaucer, in the Knight’s 
Tale, speaks of ‘the portraitures, 
the shape, the countenance, of the 
figures, wrought on the wall’ of 
the Temple of Venus; and de- 
scribes also at great length ‘the 
portraiture that was upon the 
wall within the temple of mighty 
Mars the Rede;’ so that (beside 
sufficient archxological basis) there 
is the higher authority of poetic 
warrant for pictures on the walls. 

Goethe is nowhere quite express 
on the since vexed question of the 
madness of Hamlet. His criticism 
is always subtle, never super- 
subtle; and Shakspeare’s inten- 
tion to depict only assumed mad- 
ness was, probably, so clear to 
Goethe, that the poet-critic devotes 
nO special or minute attention to 
the point. Still, many little indi- 
cations lead to the distinct infer- 
ence that Goethe considered the 
madness of Hamlet to be merely 
an assumption. 


My task is now completed. 
Within a necessarily limited space 
I have endeavoured to present the 
essence of Goethe’s celebrated cri- 
ticism on ‘ Hamlet.’ This criticism 
is often talked about, but is really 
very little known in England, and 
it seemed to me well worth to try 
to make it popularly known. 
Goethe himself tells us what a 
just prerogative of pride we Eng- 
lish ought to have in the posses- 
sion of our English Shakspeare ; 
and I conceive that an essayist 
may render real service by reflect- 
ing the clear, high light of the 
great German thinker. In the 
whole range of criticism there is, 
perhaps, nothing more interesting 
or more valuable than the writings 
of Goethe upon Shakspeare. 


as 
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THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 


HE grand building now rapidly 

approaching completion, just 
opposite to the Broad Sanctuary, 
and almost under the shadow of 
the Abbey, has the mighty claim 
upon our consideration of being 
so well in our midst that it will 
be easily accessible from all parts 
of our metropolis and its suburbs. 
This fact alone, independent of its 
superiority in other respects, will 
make it a most formidable rival to 
the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, 
both of which have indiscreetly 
wandered too far a-field for their 
acquaintance to be very eagerly 
pursued by those to whom time is 
money, and therefore life. We all 
know what an effort it is to induce 
ourselves to rise up early, and 
catch over-crowded trains on our 
few and far-between days of relax- 
ation. We have all, probably, at 
different times uttered unkind 
words about the High Level line, 
which speciously professing to deal 
solely with the suburbs, makes 
sudden sallies into wild and dis- 
tant portions of our island home, 
and finally lands us at our bourne 
jast as stern duty demands that 
we should return to London and 
take up the burden of life again. 
It is true that the Crystal Palace 
is the love of our youth, the 
mother of all the gorgeous struc- 
tures under whose roofs amuse- 
ment and instruction meet as 
friends and allies. But we are all 
apt to fancy that the love of our 
youth is not quite so perfect now 
as when first she exercised her 
potent witcheries upon us. Our 
more matured experience teaches 
us to find a little fault occasionally 
with that retiring grace which 
yas one of her most winning 
charms in our salad days, when 
we were green of judgment con- 


cerning Crystal Palaces. She has 
made herself difficult by dwelling 
in the sylvan solitudes of Penge 
and Sydenham ; and we feel either 
that she is too old to be coy, or 
that we are too old for her coyness 
to attract us any longer. Life is 
too short, too busy, too hurried, 
unfortunately, for the great majo- 
rity of workers to find time to go 
so far in search of pleasure. The 
seed of this great truth fortu- 
nately fell on the richly produc- 
tive ground of Mr. Wybrow Ro- 
bertson’s mind—as will be fully 
detailed presently—and it has 
borne magnificent fruit. For our 
long vacations, we are ready and 
willing to go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth; to broil in the 
Sahara, or poise upon the North 
Pole. But we require very subtle 
treatment to induce us to throw 
off dull care, and generally enjoy 
ourselves during those brief occa- 
sional hours which we have got 
into the habit of calling ‘spare,’ 
if they are not positively over- 
charged with work. It requires 
less effort to go on labouring be- 
hind the counter with the pen 
at long lines of figures, with the 
brush—in any way, in short, with 
the head or the hands—than it 
does to consult a time-table and 
charter a cab toa station, and take 
a ticket to Penge. Asa nation we 
English have not much holiday 
blood in us, and what there is of 
the element requires very judicious 
treatment in order to develop it 
at all. We are not averse to rush- 
ing, and pressing, and packing 
closely on occasions which we re- 
gard as specially delightful and 
edifying, such as the spectacle of 
a fresh combination of fireworks, 
or an oily and be-gemmed Oriental 
potentate. But we are averse to 
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breaking up our daily routine 
when there are no Shahs and 
Sultans in the case. As a people, 
we are in darkest ignorance of 
the fine art of eating lotus. If 
we are to be delighted, we must 
be so in a well-defined, comfortable 
way, otherwise it is not worth 
one’s while to sacrifice the time, 
which is money to us. The busi- 
ness of pleasure is so serious a one 
to us that we fail to drift into it 
easily and gracefully. We have 
not learnt to trifle well yet. We 
are too hard-worked and over- 
strained ; too practical and anxious 
to revel in blue, unclouded weather 
without a thought of the rainy 
days that are to follow disturbing 
us. ‘To recline under green trees, 
through whose flickering leaves 
shattered sunshine comes shim- 
mering down, and watch green 
lizards and chameleons, is not a 
form of entertainment that com- 
mends itself to the mind of the 
true-born Briton. We lack that 
lovely, luxurious zest for doing 
nothing with which the Southern 
temperament is so largely en- 
dowed. English Jack has been a 
very dull boy for a very long time, 
and it does not often occur to him 
to make lament over the mournful 
truth that, as death is the end 
of life, it is rather hard that life 
should be all labour. Never- 
theless, he is human enough 
to know that he needs recreation, 
and liberal enough to lavishly re- 
ward those who provide it for him. 

The Fairy Queen, Pleasure, is 
having a royal home erected for 
her under the auspices of Mr. 
Wybrow Robertson at West- 
minster. This palace of the sea, 
in the midst of dry land, has had 
its proportions described with 
precision in most of the leading 
journals. Still, a brief account of 
its form and size will not be 
superfluous here. To quote an 
authorized report :— 


‘That it will be very spacious 
is attested by the fact that the 
front hall—the east end of the 
building facing towards the public 
way of Westminster, and very con- 
siderably the narrowest portion of 
the ground—will occupy a space 
of 140 feet long by 80 feet wide; 
that here will be the shallow 
marine and fresh-water tanks; 
and in the galleries of this hall, 
constructed with every appliance 
of modern luxury, will be a vast 
number of large and small dining- 
rooms. From the front hall, 
through wide arched openings in 
gallery and basement, the public 
will pass into the large hall and 
winter garden, which is 360 feet 
in length, and 160 in width. Here 
again, under the galleries, will 
be large marine and fresh-water 
tanks. The centre promenade is 
eight feet wider than that at the 
Crystal Palace. In the centre of 
this hall will be the large orchestra, 
and on the same side the reading- 
rooms. At the west end will be 
the concert-room, which, with its 
galleries and ground space, will 
hold over two thousand persons. 
This hall will be used for dramatic 
entertainments, lectures, and con- 
versazioni, &c. There will be a 
billiard and smoking-room pro- 
vided. The galleries of the garden 
hall are to be used for Fine Art 
purposes, and a few stalls for the 
sale of special articles will be per- 
mitted. The building will be com- 
posed of red brick, with stone 
facings, and a considerable amount 
of glass ; the roof will be arched.’ 

Surely, since pleasure and cul- 
ture have combined and taken up 
their abode within such easy reach 
of us, they will be loyally sought, 
and magnificently encouraged to 
increase their dominion! Art, 
music, and the drama, literature, 
popular entertaining, flowers and 
fishes will assemble themselves to- 
gether in the great building and 
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help us to be gay together. Mr. 
Lloyd, who is recognised as a 
monarch of aquariums, will lure 
into colossal tanks the monsters 
of the deep. The playful porpoise 
and the sprightly shrimp will here 
be taught that they have respect- 
ively higher duties than to plunge 
in a purposeless manner, and to 
be formed into sauce for turbot. 
It will be their proud privilege to 
aid in the education of the masses 
—to teach the great majority 
something of the inner life of the 
ocean. Knowing how indefatigable 
this gentleman is, and what 
astounding energy he brings to 
bear upon his task, we shall ex- 
perience but slight surprise if he 
introduces us to a few silken- 
haired and sweet-voiced mermaids. 
Lurline herself will, probably, with 
her lures contribute to the success 
of the grand undertaking, and a 
few more sharks will be added to 
the number of those already esta- 
blished in the metropolis. Flowers 
of every hue from every clime will 
be taught to make themselves at 
home here, and every form of mu- 
sical, dramatic, literary, and artis- 
tic entertainment that culture can 
devise and carry out when aided 
by money will be provided. 

The fact of opening such a place 
in such a spot is a marked glorifi- 
cation of the new and enterprising 
over the venerable and old. The 
site of this youngest palace of 
pleasure has been the scene of 
many a judicial trial and battle 
by wager in the middle ages, and, 
later on, in the days of bucks and 
bloods, of many a duel in vindica- 
tion of the ‘honour’ which one 
of the combatants had probably 
lost, and the ‘ order’ which both 
of them had, possibly, disgraced. 
In the pages of history, wherein 
invariably the faults of one side 
or the other are harmonised away, 
or in highly-hued fiction, such re- 
sults of being ‘swift to avenge’ 
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everything mortifying or detri- 
mental that ever happened to any- 
body about no-matter-what read 
prettily enough. But the buf- 
foonery of such bloodshed strikes 
us forcibly now, and we rejoice in 
the reign of peace, and purr in a 
self-satisfied way as we contrast 
this age of ours, in which we ex- 
tract a liberal education from 
oysters, and lectures from limpets, 
with those dark ones in which 
aquariums were unknown, and fish 
were only considered good to eat. 

The scheme originated in the 
daring and fertile brain of Mr. 
Wybrow Robertson. He conceived 
and executed the bold idea of 
buying the piece of land on which 
the building now stands for fifty 
thousand pounds, and this with 
no better security than the hope 
he had of eventually turning it 
intoa company. That this hope 
has been speedily and richly 
realised is now an ascertained 
fact. His ‘ child,’ as he considers 
it, has thriven beyond all reason- 
able—or rather let us say beyond 
all timid expectation. The public 
has promptly responded to the 
call made upon its confidence; 
and, at a less expense than has 
ever attended a similar undertak- 
ing, the company is now fairly 
and firmly established. He has 
acted on the grand old Border 
motto, ‘ They shall take who have 
the power, and they shall keep 
who can.’ Mr. Robertson took 
success for his enterprise by storm ; 
and no one who understands how 
perfect is his appreciation of all 
its attendant difficulties and re- 
quirements can doubt that he will 
hold what he has won. 

Long ago, before aquariums had 
become a feature in our nine- 
teenth-century life, this gentleman 
discerned a want in our metropo- 
litan social system. He considered 
that a need had arisen for ‘a per- 
manent home for music, lounge, 
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and promenade ;’ and as soon as 
the time was ripe in his judgment 
he took the steps we have de- 
scribed to supply it. On this 
strong, vigorous, healthy and elas- 
tic young stock, he has grafted 
the Aquarium, which will when 
opened have the honour of being 
the largest Aquarium in the world. 
The material result of his idea 
will stand forth prominently in 
the eyes of all civilisation as a 
magnificent monument to his own 
courage, foresight, enterprise, and 
cultivated knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the age. 
Accustomed as we are in these 
days to see patronage thrust inca- 
pability into positions of trust and 
importance, it is gratifying to 
know that Mr. Wybrow Robertson, 
in his capacity as managing di- 
rector, has chosen for his right- 
hand man a gentleman whose 
talent and experience will of ne- 
cessity be of good service to the 
cause. Mr. Bruce Phillips, the 
secretary, has hereditary claims 
to literary consideration, and to 
confidence as regards his fulfil- 
ment of the duties of his respon- 
sible and onerous post. He is the 
youngest son of the late Dr.Samuel 
Phillips, whose reputation, both as 
a novelist and a ‘ Times’ essayist 
and reviewer, is too well known 
for there to be any need of further 
mention being made of it here. 
But it is not outside the interest 
of the subject of his son to state 
that to Dr. Phillips was intrusted 
the critical task of inaugurating 
the literature of, by writing the 
Guide-book to, the Crystal Palace, 
where Mr. Bruce Phillips subse- 
quently served under the able ad- 
ministration of Mr. George Grove. 
A favourite of fortune, well qua- 
lified both to woo and to command 
her, Mr. Bruce Phillips brings to 
his responsible position an amount 
of intellectual vigour and energy 
which must in itself be regarded 


as one of the fairest promises of 
the scheme. Ambitious, clever, 
cultivated, and practical, the se- 
cretary of the Westminster Winter 
and Summer Garden is emphati- 
cally the right man in the right 
place; and the history of the 
future of the undertaking will be 
imperfectly written if his name is 
not completely and honourably 
identified with it. The atmosphere 
of success is about him already ; 
and we all appreciate the influence 
exercised by such an atmosphere 
on any cause warmly engaged in 
by those who have attained it. 
He has, moreover, achieved this 
success at such an early age, that 
his zest for it in a still higher 
degree is unimpaired, while his 
powers of compassing it have the 
polish of practice and the facility 
of custom. An accomplished actor 
and graceful writer, a thorough 
man of business, and endowed 
with indomitable perseverance, it 
may be confidently predicted that 
Mr. Bruce Phillips’s career will do 
credit to the discrimination which 
has so distinguished him. 

The list of brilliant names in 
the Company and Council of Fel- 
lows is in itself a guarantee, a 
splendid advertisement, and a 
strong temptation to a writer to 
be discursive. Princes and noble- 
men, men of letters, and world- 
renowned histrionics have rallied 
round the standard raised by Mr. 
Wybrow Robertson—have banded 
themselves together in the Direc- 
tion, and stand pledged to put 
forth all their powers — which 
are mentally illimitable—towards 
the perfecting of the scheme. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan will assume the 
sole musical responsibility; and 
that he should do this is a proof 
that the Direction thoroughly re- 
alises the magnitude of the office 
of music, and the mighty power 
which it may and will be, when 
wielded by one so able and ready 
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to put it to its sweetest uses for 
the public amusement and public 
good. By the bright, haunting 
memories of all the cantatas and 
songs he has written, we shall be 
perpetually adjuring the young 
king, by divine right, of English 
melody to give us again and again 
‘something better than we have 
known’ heretofore. And, taking 
the past as a test by which to try 
his powers in the future, we may 
safely declare that the genius of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan will always 
be ready to answer to the most 
exacting call made upon it. 
Rapidly as its lofty walls are 
rising, it is difficult to describe 
what it will look like when Messrs. 
Lucas, the great contractors, have 
completely carried out the glitter- 
ing idea, designed by Mr. Bed- 
borough, the architect. Mr. Bed- 
borough is one of the few architects 
who superintend and play the part 
of engineers to their own designs. 
All day long Mr. Bedborough may 
be found assiduously on the works, 


watching with an untiring con- 
stancy the growth of the building. 
It will be like Kew Gardens at 
large in an art gallery with the 
Crystal Palace and the Brighton 
Aquarium thrownin. Weary Lon- 
don, looking at it gratefully, may 
say with Edgar Allan Poe— 


* Thou art that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine ; 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed about with flowers, 
And all the flowers are mine.’ 


After the present year, all the 
beauty and grace, all the art and 
nature, all the glories got together 
for the ‘ greater good of the greater 
number’ will be anybody’s who 
likes to pay the light admission-fee. 
The exclusive privileges of the 
shareholders and fellows are, as 
is right, many and great. But the 
greatest joy of the place will be to 
the vast public who have just a 
shilling and an hour to spend 
about once a week. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rrppe.t. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE FAMILY MOTTO. 


‘FT COULD not keep away.’ 
No answer. Only the far 
look-out seaward. 

‘And indeed I think it was 
high time for me to see after 
you.’ 

Still no answer; but a deeper 
gravity settled down on the sor- 
rowful face. 

‘My dear’ (he did not draw 
nearer to her, except by voice, as 
he spoke), ‘ will you give me the 
right to see after you always ?” 

Then she answered—not look- 
ing at him, but still over the sea— 
‘I hoped you had forgotten all 
about that long ago.’ 

‘Hoped! did you? he said, 
and then ensued a dead silenee. 

Sir Harry broke it. 

‘ Bella,’ he began, ‘if you can 
only say truthfully that you do 
not like me—that you could never 
like me, I will go away at once.’ 

‘You had better, much better, 
go away,’ she answered. 

‘Not till you assure me that 
you do not care for me— that 
you could never care enough for 
me to marry me.’ 

‘I shall never marry any one,’ 
she said. 

* My child, you are only fencing 
with my question. You evade 
replying to it because, as I hope, 
you do like me a little. And, oh! 
Bella, if it is as I believe, why 
should you make two lives mise- 
rable because of some foolish 
scruple or absurd obstacle which 
exists only in your own imagina- 
tion ?” i 

* You do not know—you do not 
know,’ was all her answer; but 


the waves caught it, and flung 
back a wailing response. 

‘And I do not want to know,’ 
he added, ‘ unless, indeed, the 
knowledge might better enable 
me to combat your fancies. Take 
a case—I do not say a probable, 
but just a possible one—that you 
had got entangled with some per- 
son you discovered subsequently 
to be unworthy of trust, and that 
he had held a threat over you 
that you should marry no one 
else. I am just supposing such 
a@ case were yours, my dear. I 
have such faith in you—I have 
such faith that, if I knew for a 
certainty, now, some scoundrel 
was trying to trade on your fears, 
all I should ask would be the 
right to protect you from him— 
to stand between you and the 
world.’ 

In her amazement at this 
speech she turned her head 
towards him. When he had 
finished, she said, ‘I do not 
understand what you mean.’ 

It was difficult for him, after 
having spoken in the heat of ex- 
citement, to explain to her what 
he did mean in cold blood; but he 
managed, somehow, to tell what 
he had fancied—what he had feared 
might have been the case; and 
then Bella laughed. 

For the first time in all their 
later interviews he saw her eyes 
dance and her cheek dimple. 

‘Oh! no, no! she exclaimed. 
‘At the pensionnat, though some 
of the girls might be a little silly, 
such things were impossible quite 
for any one; while, as for me, I 
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thought never of being cared for 
till I went to Fisherton; and you 
know all about that time, as I do.’ 

She always, when excited, re- 
verted to the French idiom, and 
her lover had never thought it so 
charming as at that moment; 
though she went on to add: 

‘ My trouble had nothing to do 
with love, neither with love- 
making, till you came; and if 
you will only go away and forget 
me, I will bear it as I am able.’ 

He was beside her now. 

* My dear,’ he said, ‘ I will never 
go away again. ‘I will haunt 
you till you say “ Yes.” I have all 
most men would consider neces- 
sary to make life valuable, but with- 
out you I can honestly say life to 
me is valueless. Before lcamedown 
here your uncle told me the great 
obstacle to my hopes had been 
removed. Don’t waste your life 
and mine in dwelling upon ima- 
ginary difficulties. Marry me, 
and let us share whatever trouble 
the future may have in store 
together.’ 

She remained silent for a long 
time—for so long a time that he 
felt tempted to speak himself, and 
would have spoken, but that he 
felt he might serve both better by 
possessing his soul in patience. 

At last, almost with a gasp, 
she drew her gaze back from the 
sea, over which her eyes had been 
wandering, and, looking fixedly at 
the sand, asked, ‘Did my uncle 
tell you what the obstacle was 
which had been removed ?” 

‘ Certainly not. He might have 
done so had I inquired; but I 


* did not want to know.’ 


‘It is better you should know. 
The obstacle he meant was my 
father—my father, who is dead.’ 

Sir Harry stood amazed. He 
would not ask a question, but he 
was so evidently trying to com- 
— her meaning that Bella 
said : 


‘When I met you at Fisher- 
ton my father was not really 
dead. He has died since I came 
here.’ 

* My poor darling!’ 

‘ Shall I tell you about him? 
Shall I tell you the terrible story ?” 
she went on, rising. ‘I should 
be thankful to do it, though I 
know you will go away and leave 
me. But spare my uncle. Never 
repeat what Iam going to say to 
any one. Let it be between us— 
you, I, and the great sea.’ 

‘You shall not tell me,’ an- 
swered her lover. ‘ Whatever his 
sins or shortcomings may have 
been, he is dead. No doubt he 
has suffered. Let everything 
concerning him now rest. Do 
you know what the translation 
of our family motto is? Ren- 
dered freely into English it means 
“ Above suspicion”; and many 
wiseacres have believed that the 
idea intended to be conveyed 
by it is merely that we are to 
hold ourselves above the suspicion 
of our fellows; but my father 
and grandfather had a higher 
faith. They believed the motto 
of their house compelled them to 
be honest and honourable them- 
selves, but to be above suspicion 
concerning the honour and honesty 
of their friends, their wives, their 
children, their servants, their 
tenants. Their candour and their 
truthfulness compelled candour 
and truth in others; and so it 
comes that I am as proud to 
think of those who worthily 
brought down the title and motto 
to my own days as I am of him 
who won both for us at a time 
when men fought their battles 
only with the sword.’ 

Bella looked at him. Could 
she give it all up? Could she 
give up this man whom she loved, 
who so well bore the honours of 
his ancient name, so modestly 
and yet with such a sense of re- 
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sponsibility? Yes, she could. If 
there were blue blood on the one 
side, there was all the strength 
and purity of a girl’s first love on 
the other. 

For her, he should not sacrifice 
himself; for her sake, he should 
bring no blot on a scuteheon won 
bravely amid blood and tumult, 
upheld spotless through centuries 
of that which is trying to most 
men as well as nations, peace and 
prosperity. 

At that moment Bella felt strong 
enough to tell him the tale of sin 
and sorrow which had cursed her 
life. Her lips were opened, her 
tongue unloosed, and she began, 
not with any idea of making him 
her arbiter, but simply of telling 
him that which should part them 
for ever. 

‘You must hear me—I will 
tell you everything —everything. 
When you know all, you cannot 
be sorry to leave me.’ 

‘Sorry to leave you, no,’ he 
interrupted; ‘for I never intend 
to leave you now. Let your fa- 
ther have been what he will, I 
love his daughter, and I mean to 
marry you and try to make you 
forget the past. I want to hear 
nothing about your father—what- 
ever sins he committed—being in 
his grave. If you can remember 
any good about him, do; if not, 
try and forget his faults. What 
rests between us to-day is a ques- 
tion relating solely to us two; not 
to my mother and your father, but 
to you and me—to me, who love 
you so much; and to you, who I 
think love me a little. Marry me, 
dear, and end all doubts, all dif- 
ficulties.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she whispered. 

‘That is what you say,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ What I say is, you can. 
See, Bella, unless you are married 
already, you can marry me at 
onee. Now are you married ?’ 

‘Oh, no—no—no!’ cried the 


girl. ‘I wish it were anything 
like that—anything of my—mine 
own—anything in which I had 
been wrong myself—I could then 
say all without trouble.’ 

‘And I wish nothing of the 
sort,’ he finished gravely. ‘So long 
as it is not your affair person- 
ally—so long, in fact, as you be- 
long to no one else—I feel you 
belong to me. I don’t care about 
father or mother, or brother or 
sister, or uncle or aunt—lI care 
for you, and you only—I shall 
marry you, and you only. If I 
never marry you, I shall marry 
no one.’ 

‘Oh! let me tell you all,’ she 
pleaded. ‘ After you hear what I 
have to say, you will be glad 
enough to leave me, and try to 
forget my name.’ 

‘ Whatever you might have to 
tell, I should not leave you,’ he 
answered, ‘and you shall not tell 
me anything. Hereafter you must 
feel no pangs of conscience about 
having spoken of a father’s short- 
comings to your husband. All 
I want is you. If your father 
sinned, he is dead; let his sins 
die with him. My dear, you are 
morbid. You are young, you are 
ignorant of the world, and the 
follies, not to say crimes, men 
commit in it every day; and it is 
just because you are so young, 80 
tender, so ignorant, so sensitive 
that I long to call you my very 
own, and shield you for the fu- 
ture from every worldly blast 
which blows.’ 

He was right; she did know 
nothing of the world; not even 
vaguely could she grasp all of 
sorrow, all of humiliation in the 
future, her father’s sin might 
mean to this man who loved 
her—nay, so ignorant was she, 
that although she understood to 
some extent how far he was stoop- 
ing from his high estate to love 
her, she had yet not the faintest 
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comprehension how mad an act 
the world would consider his 


marriage. 

So far Bella had thought of 
nothing save her father’s sin as 
a barrier between them. As in 
the presence of a great light all 
lesser lights seem but darkness, 
so under the horrors of Bar- 
thorne’s crime all other social 
considerations dwarfed themselves 
before his daughter’s imagination. 

Sir Harry had been much talked 
of at the Rectory, but so had the 
lord to whom Mr. Wright owed 
his promotion, Colonel Leschelles, 
Mr. Morrison, and innumerable 
other people; and Bella had yet 
to learn the enormous distinction 
there is between bestowing your 
right hand in friendship and link- 
ing your name, your fame, the 
honour of your house, the welfare 
of children yet unborn, with the 
antecedents of a total stranger. 

What Montaigne says is right. 
Translating his meaning into de- 
cent, if somewhat vulgar, Eng- 
lish, other deities besides love 
should be present at a marriage 
which is likely to prove happy. 
Love certainly ; but prudence, and 
respect, and assurance of position, 
to say nothing of several matters 
too numerous to mention. 

Ah, yes, of all these Sir Harry— 
generous, trusting, honest, honour- 
able Sir Harry, who was as far 
above suspicion as he was above 
deceit, lost sight, as by the sea he 
pleaded his suit—not unsuccess- 
fully. 

She was so young, she could not 
but show that she loved him. She 
was so young, that when she be- 
gan her story he found no diffi- 
culty in stopping its recital. She 
Was so young, and this trouble 
was so new, she failed to conceal 
its effect upon her. 

Well, well, what need is there 
to dwell longer on this part of the 
story ? 


Eventually Sir Harry carried 
the day. She agreed to refer the 
matter to her uncle. Her uncle, 
when referred to, saw openly no 
obstacle in the way of the mar- 
riage, and wrote privately to 
Bella that she would bé worse 
than a fool to refuse the goods 
the gods sent her. Which re- 
mark disgusted Bella, and might 
have broken off the affair alto- 
gether had she not loved her 
lover. 

Loving him as she did, she only 
stipulated that for a year there 
should be no talk of marriage, and 
that for the aforesaid period Sir 
Harry should not ‘ consider there 
was any engagement, so as to 
know his own mind.’ 

To which latter condition Sir 
Harry, knowing his own mind, 
and perhaps wishing the engage- 
ment kept secret, assented without 
reluctance. 

To the former, considering the 
dead man was her father, he felt 
he could offer no objection, and 
so the affair drifted on through 
the winter.. And spring came 
once again over the fields, 
through the woods, adown the 
rivers. Spring—bright, beautiful, 
heart-gladdening spring burst in 
all her simple beauty upon the 
sight of men. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
GOING WITH THE CURRENT. 


Brinerne home to sick rooms some 
of the freshness of reviving nature. 

From her closely shut-up apart- 
ments Miss Grahame looked out 
with brighter eyes on the spec- 
tacle of a world waking after a 
winter’s sleep. And what a win- 
ter it had been! Hail, rain, frost, 
snow, wind. At Fisherton the 
meadows lying near the Thames 
still lay a foot under water ; while, 
as for the Fisherton roads, Mr. 
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Wright said, ‘A man should have 
an extra hundred a year for wading 
through them.’ 

But it is not with Fisherton 
our concern is at present. Near 
the sea the frost had not, of 
course, continued, or the snow 
lain so long, as in the valley of 
the Thames, but all the winter 
through the rain had rained, and 
the snow fallen, and the wind 
blown great guns in the district 
where Miss Grahame’s house was 
situated. 

Therefore she felt, even in her 
heated, unventilated, stifling rooms, 
something of happiness when the 
winter storms sank to rest, and 
sunshine, though it was only 
the capricious sunshine of the 
early spring-time, succeeded to 
storm. 

* My dear,’ she said to Bella, as 
the girl arranged the pillows in 
her easy-chair, and wheeled the 
table, on which stood a vase filled 
with violets, close to the window 
that commanded a view of trees 
already beginning to put forth 
their leaves, ‘my dear, should we 
not thank God for His seasons ?” 

‘I think we ought to thank 
God for everything,’ answered 
Bella; ‘ but it is sometimes very 
hard to do so.’ And then, with 
a tender gesture, she drew the 
invalid’s shawl closer round her 
and opened a window on which 
the spring sun shone beneficently, 
and, after stirring the still wel- 
come fire into a blaze, took up one 
of the books Miss Grahame loved, 
and was about to commence read- 
ing, when that lady stopped her. 

* Come here to me for a minute,’ 
said that lady, and Bella obeying, 
Miss Grahame pushed the hair 
back from her forehead, and, 
looking at her steadily, asked :. 

‘ What has changed you so much 
during the course of this winter ?’ 

me I changed?’ asked the 
girl. 





‘Yes. You used to be sad; now 
you are restless. You have al- 
ways been thoughtful for me, but 
you are more thoughtful now. 
Your ways were from the first soft 
and gentle, but they are gentler 
and softer now than they ever 
were before. Further, you seem 
to take an interest in serious 
matters to a greater extent than 
previously. Is it, dear, that you 
are forgetting the world and its 
vanities, and seeing more clearly 
that nothing except religion can 
confer peace here and give hap- 
piness hereafter ?” 

For a moment Bella stood with 
a conventional phrase on her lips 
ready for utterance. She had 
told herself over and over again 
it was of no use talking to Miss 
Grahame as she. might to most 
people, and that it was better to 
humour her whims than to provoke 
discussion; but as she mentally 
repeated the conventional phrase 
over again her better nature as- 
serted itself, and she said: 

‘No, Miss Grahame, I am afraid 
I have not forgotten the world 
or its vanities either. If I am 
softer and more tender—I did not 
know I was either—it can only be 
because I am at times happy—oh! 
so happy. If I am more serious 
than I used to be, it is only 
because at times I am more mise- 
rable than you can imagine. I 
have promised to marry, and I 
am afraid—oh! I am so much 
afraid I have done wrong.’ 

She covered her face with her 
hands as she finished, but Miss 
Grahame drew them away gently, 
and said : 

‘You have done quite right, 
my love. Think how happy you 
can make him.’ 

‘If I were sure of that—if I 
could only be sure of it,’ mur- 
mured Bella. 

‘Then I can assure you,’ per- 
sisted Miss Grahame. ‘In point 
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of years it may appear an unsuit- 
able match, but in everything else 
it seems to me eminently desirable. 
When did you write to him, my 
child? When did you end the 
long suspense? I suppose we 
may expect him back by the first 
possible steamer.’ 

Then it all dawned upon Bella, 
and she cried out, ‘Oh! Miss 
Grahame, you are thinking of Co- 
lonel Leschelles, and I was talk- 
ing about Sir Harry Medburn.’ 

‘About whom? asked Miss 
Grahame severely. 

‘ About—the—the—gentleman 
who has called here two or three 
times during the course of the 
winter.’ 

‘What, that friend of the Co- 
lonel’s ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Bella. 

‘Who is this Sir Harry Med- 
burn? Get me Debrett, that I 
may see for myself.’ 

With fear and trembling Bella 
got the book, and, opening it at 
the page where the glories of the 
Medburn family were set forth, 
handed it to Miss Grahame. 

When she had read all Debrett 
had to say, she remarked : 

‘ And so you have promised to 
marry this young man ?” 

‘I have,’ Bella answered firmly 
enough. 

‘And may I ask how long all 
this has been going on ?’ 

* It was “ going on,”’ said the 
girl, ‘ before I left Fisherton.’ 

‘Does your uncle know any- 
thing of the matter? 

‘ Everything,’ replied Bella, a 
little stiffly. ‘I have no secrets 
from my uncle.’ 

* And he approves ?” 

‘Entirely. I wish he did not. 
I wish he would look at the mat- 
ter from the same point of view 
as I do.’ 

* Are you not fond of this baro- 
net personage, then ?’ 

* Not fond!’ 
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She only repeated these two 
words, and yet Miss Grahame un- 
derstood that love had come upon 
this girl—as she said to herself— 
like an armed man, and taken her 
captive. 

It was an unsuitable match; 
and yet, looking at Bella as she 
did with her poor weak eyes at 
that moment, Miss Grahame could 
not but acknowledge the baronet 
might be excused. 

Before her was the girl stand- 
ing in one of those attitudes of 
unconscious grace which artists 
are sometimes able to transfer to 
canvas —standing, as that evil- 
famed ancestress of theirs might 
have done when, the devil leaving 
her for a time, the better part of 
her nature could assert its 
existence. 

With no trick of attitude—with 
no affectation of expression—with 
a soft, dreamy light in her eyes 
and a little tremulous smile play- 
ing about her lips—she looked so 
fitted to be loved by any man, no 
matter how high his station, that 
Miss Grahame hesitated for a mo- 
ment before she said, with a 
sigh : 

‘I hope you have asked for 
Divine guidance in the matter, 
my dear. Remember, the welfare 
of two lives is at stake. I do not 
usually attach much weight to the 
world’s opinion, but when it says 
unequal marriages rarely prove 
happy I am obliged to agree 
with it.’ 

‘Unequal!’ repeated Bella in- 
voluntarily. 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Grahame. ‘ Of 
course I have no desire to speak 
slightingly of the great gifts 
wherewith God has endowed you. 
You are beautiful—you are ac- 
complished—you are clever—you 
are amiable—but, as a rule, a 
man of high station, or, at. all 
events, his friends, look for more 
than beauty and talent in the wife 
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he presents to them.’ And then 
the lady was proceeding to state 
at length what the friends of a 
man in high station did look for, 
when Bella stopped her by saying: 

‘I know what you mean. I 
did not think of it before; but 
I see it all now—lI see it all 
now.’ 

‘I hope you are not vexed with 
me,’ observed Miss Grahame. ‘I 
could not conscientiously have said 
less.’ 

‘Oh! no; >not vexed. Only 
sorry I never thought of that 
before. I thought of other ob- 
stacles, but not of that. Shall I 
read to you now? she asked 
abruptly, as if desirous to end the 
discourse. 

‘Not this morning,’ said the 
invalid. ‘ You had better go out 
for a walk. Send Hughes to me, 
and do what you like until 
luncheon; but kiss me _ before 
you go, and say again you are not 
vexed.’ 

*I am vexed with myself—only 
with myself,’ was the answer; and 
then the girl stooped and kissed 
Miss Grahame’s withered cheek in- 
differently, as though her thoughts 
were hundreds of miles absent— 
as, indeed, they were. 

By the afternoon’s post there 
went two letters—one from Miss 
Grahame to Colonel Leschelles, 
then in America; the other from 
Bella to Sir Harry Medburn, to 
say the engagement must be con- 
sidered at an end—that she had 
never thought as she ought to 
have done of the difference in 
their position until Miss Grahame 
put it plainly before her; and, 
now it had been put before her, 
she understood how wicked she 
would be to allow him to sacrifice 
everything for her sake. 

The letter, written in hot haste, 
with the sting of. Miss Gra- 
hame’s remarks rankling in her 
heart—with all the old sorrow 





brought to life again and a new 
one superadded, was very earnest 
in its unstudied phraseology, in 
its singleness of purpose, and in 
its perfect and straightforward 
truth. 

From her heart she wrote, with- 
out preamble, or disguise, or dif- 
fuseness, more than ordinarily 
attaches itself to the productions 
of women. 

It was for his sake—for his dear 
sake she indited the epistle; and, 
whatever else may have remained 
obscure, no one reading her letter 
could fail to see that she loved 
him so utterly, so boundlessly, 
that self for her had, as far as he 
was concerned, ceased to exist. 

Yes, she would for his good 
give him up. She said so to God 
that night, weeping, on her knees, 
such tears as the very young 
alone can shed—tears which bring 
a virtue of relief with them. She 
said so when, braiding her hair 
and tiring herself next morning, 
she looked out on life—as life, 
she believed, must henceforth 
present itself. 

But she thought he would an- 
swer to say farewell, at all events ; 
and he did not answer. No word, 
no line came in response. 

‘ He sees it now as I saw it all 
along,’ said the poor girl to her- 
self, wandering by the seashore, 
beside which Miss Grahame’s kind- 
ness gave her free leave to ramble 
and bewail her grief. 

The days passed by, and still 
Sir Harry made no sign. Miss 
Grahame’s hopes rose high. With 
all her soul—such portion of it, 
at least, as could still take part 
in mundane concerns—she hoped 
that eventually Bella might be in- 
duced to marry Colonel Leschelles. 

When people grow elderly, their 
prejudices are generally in favour 
of the old. Concerning the pro- 
bable doings of a man of twenty- 
five there must be always doubt ; 














whereas the character of a veteran 
of sixty may be considered formed. 

Thus Miss Grahame argued, per- 
haps unconsciously. So many ad- 
vantages were combined in such a 
match! If she had youth, he had 
money. If he were old, her belong- 
ings had no connection with the 
* upper ten.’ 

Miss Grahame, a thorough Chris- 
tian, entertained a Christian re- 
spect for gentle blood, and never, 
even by implication, had Bella sug- 
gested her relation to any one 
better than a nobody. 

Thus, whichever way the matter 
was looked at, a beautiful sense of 
proportion obtained: on her side 
there was so much to the good— 
on his side so much, all exquisitely 
balancing, and all eventually ca- 
pable of resolving itself into a 
church being built somewhere, or 
a tribe converted somehow. 

That was the broad view Miss 
Grahame took of life—missions 
here or missions there. 

For the compassing of such pur- 
poses every life except her own 
was to be sacrificed. Did it matter 
in what weary schools human 
hearts were disciplined, so long as 
her medicine was regularly dropped 
into the stated amount of water ? 
To her, most certainly not. Did it 
matter who lay cold in this world, 
so long as her pet converts were 
prevented from entering fires of an 
inconceivable heat in the next? 
Very little indeed. 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to 
say that the conclusions she drew 
from entirely wrong premises were 
perfectly right. This is a fact 
worth noticing in connection with 
the conclusions generally of very 
Pilly people. By means of some 
mental road not given to wise 
men to follow, she decided the girl 
ought to marry Colonel Leschelles, 
and ought not to marry Sir Harry 
Medburn: In which idea she was, 
unfortunately, correct ; though she 
could not, between sunrise and 
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sunset in a midsummer day, have 
given a sufficient reason for the 
faith that was in her. 

Nevertheless, even while she be- 
lieved her wishes were about to be 
compassed, she felt sorry to see 
Bella moping—poor dear Bella, 
who had nearly brought her to 
believe some things left in the 
world might be worth thinking 
about—who was never too tired, 
nor too sick, nor too sorry to at- 
tend to her lightest wish, and who 
had lightened her sombre home 
with youth and beauty. 

The days passed by—there came 
no letter, no message of any kind. 
Was there ever so dreary a spring ? 
thought the girl. She complained 
of the sunshine dazzling her eyes, 
of the glittering sea making her 
head ache, of the wind being too 
high, of the dust blowing along the 
roads. She felt as if she would 
have given anything to escape from 
Miss Grahame’s even babble of in- 
ane talk—from her kindly-meant 
platitudes. The wine of life had 
suddenly lost its bouquet. It was 
right for her to release him from 
so unequal an engagement. It was 
well for him to accept that release ; 
but he might have written one 
line. He might have sent her a 
note of farewell— something to 
keep her heart from starving— 
something on which in the future 
she could stay her pride. 

But no notecame. Bella moped 
about the house,and Miss Grahame, 
watching her, thought what a pity 
it was Sir Harry had ever crossed 
the girl’s path. 

As unexpectedly, however, as he 
had arrived some months pre- 
viously, the young man appeared 
once again—this time asking to see 
Miss Grahame, and remaining clo- 
seted with that lady for more than 
an hour; while Bella, unaware of 
his return, was slowly pacing the 
sands beside the sea. In ten mi- 
nutes he had silenced Miss 
Grahame’s arguments against un- 
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equal marriages, though he cer- 
tainly failed to alter her opinion. 
He had all his life been accustomed 
to have his own way—so had his 
father before him—so had his fa- 
ther’s father, and many another 
Medburn besides. 

Fortunate was it for the family 
that their way was, upon the whole, 
a good one. Had the road they 
wished to travel led direct to ruin, 
they would have travelled it just 
as determinedly. Wives and daugh- 
ters and mothers had influenced 
the Medburn counsels only in the 
very smallest degree. In all mat- 
ters the males had followed the 
bent of their own inclinations ; 
and the women soon learned that 
their wisest policy was to stand 
aside. To her husband Lady Med- 
burn had always deferred; and 
now she had given up the dearest 
wish of her heart, in order to 
please her son. 

It was a shock at first to find 
every hope of a marriage between 
her son and his cousin must be 
abandoned. Little as her wishes 
had ever received in the way of 
encouragement, she never believed 
the project futile till her son told 
her he did not love the girl she 
wished to see his wife, and that 
he did love a total stranger. 

Ill .of a disease which must 
prove fatal eventually — which 
might take a sudden turn for the 
worse any day or hour, she re- 
solved to speak seriously to her 
son concerning marriage—to tell 
him it was the wish lying nearest 
her heart to see him and Edith 
husband and wife before her death. 
And she did speak to him. In one 
of the pleasant rooms of the house 
where she had passed so many 
happy years, she talked of the 
death she was travelling on ‘so 
surely to meet—of Edith—of him- 
self—talked so tenderly and so so- 
lemnly, that, though he would fain 
have kept his secret from her, he 
could not do it. He was forced, 
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almost against his will, to tell her 
that he loved, not Edith, but an- 
other, and that he would never 
marry unless he could wed Bella. 

He broke his bad news tenderly 
and gently, as had ever been the 
Medburn fashion, even when they 
were crossing the wills of those 
nearest and dearest to them. But 
no tenderness or gentleness could 
greatly lessen the extent of the 
blow. Under it Lady Medburn 
sank, and her illness assumed so 
serious a character that for a time 
her life was in danger. It was 
during this period Bella’s letter 
arrived, and when he read it Sir 
Harry took his resolution. 

The moment he could leave his 
mother he would go to Mr. Irwin, 
explain his position, and obtain 
the sanction of Bella’s uncle to an 
immediate marriage. 

‘ There has been too long a delay 
already,’ he considered. ‘ My dar- 
ling must not be at the mercy of 
every old woman who conceives it 
to be his or her mission to see that 
the upper ten thousand do not 
marry imprudently. Once she is 
my wife, no one dare speak to her 
of inequality of rank. Inequality, 
indeed! Why, she might be a 
princess! I won’t write to her, 
though—I will take my answer to 
her myself. I will say nothing till 
I say in person : “ My dear, I never 
mean to give you up; and I shall 
not leave the neighbourhood till 
you are my wife.”’ 

And so he waited day after day 
until the doctors should pronounce 
his mother out of danger, for the 
time at least. 

‘I won’t vex her any more about 
the matter,’ he thought. ‘I will 
get married, and then tell her. She 
will soon reconcile herself to the 
fact when discussion is useless.’ 

But the rare tact which love 
teaches—even if Nature has not 
been beforehand as an instructor 
—enabled Lady Medburn to save 
her son from committing an act 
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he would always afterwards have 
regretted. 

‘I have been standing on the 
brink of the grave, my son,’ she 
said, ‘and I would not that, when 
I am laid there, you should be 
able to remember I had ever 
thought of my own wishes first, 
of yours last. If she is good and 
true, and can make you happy, 
take her, Harry; only be quite 
sure, my dear, dear boy, it is you 
she is fond of, and not your title or 
your money.’ 

For answer, he placed Bella’s 
letter in his mother’s hands. No 
studied epistle could have touched 
the lady as did that hurriedly- 
traced scrawl, containing words 
written in bitterness of spirit, 
straight from her heart. 

‘She loves you, Harry,’ was 
Lady Medburn’s comment, when 
she had read to the end; and 
with a sigh his mother folded up 
the note and gave it back to him. 

‘ My dear boy, I hope it will all 
prove to your happiness ;’ and she 
sighed again, and then added, 
‘I will write a few lines to her— 
a few lines of welcome to my 
daughter that is to be.’ 

So Sir Harry carried his point, 
as his father before him had been 
in the habit of doing; and it was 
an understood thing between him 
and his mother that he should en- 
deavour to persuade Bella to marry 
him at once. 

* I hope you will be very happy, 
Hal,’ said his cousin, after she had 
bid him good-bye the morning he 
left for London. ‘ Ihave a little pre- 
sent, worked by my own hand. Will 
you take it to her, with—my love ?” 

Her voice faltered a little; but 
she looked up at him with tear- 
less eyes. 

‘God bless you, Edith!’ he 
answered; and then he did what 
he had not done before since she 
was quite a young girl—stooped 
and kissed her. 
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Almost involuntarily she drew 
back, flushing painfully, then re- 
membering, she touched his cheek 
with her lips, and repeating her 
former sentence, ‘I hope you will 
be very happy,’ flitted away. 

Having carried the day with 
the ladies of his own household, 
Sir Harry’s next anxiety was to 
gain over Miss Grahame ; but Miss 
Grahame was not to be so easily 
won. He could silence her, and 
he did; but he failed to convince 
her. All he could extract in the 
shape of compromise was a pro- 
mise to maintain a strict neu- 
trality. She would not try to in- 
fluence Bella one way or the other. 
She would place no obstacle be- 
fore the girl; and she trusted the 
marriage, if it took place, might 
be overruled for good. Concern- 
ing Bella herself she had nothing 
to say except in her praise; but 
she observed she believed much 
unhappiness arose from people 
marrying out of their own rank 
in life. She advised Sir Harry to 
consider the matter yet a little 
longer, and then, when Bella re- 
turned, she left them to arrange 
their future without let or hin- 
drance from her. 

Which they effected, after much 
objection on Bella’s part, as fol- 
lows :— 

The sins and shortcomings of 
all her family were never to be 
mentioned any more for ever. The 
question of difference of rank Sir 
Harry pooh-poohed altogether. 
There was no difference. A lady 
could only be a lady were she a 
duchess. As for money, he had 
enough for both. He hoped he 
could make her happy; he knew 
she could make him happy. His 
mother was longing to welcome 
her; his cousin would be as a sister 
to her. He himself—well, what 
was there Sir Harry did not feel 
he would be to her? 


And as regarded the marriage, 
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Sir Harry would have liked to be 
married that minute. Such pre- 
cipitancy being, however, impos- 
sible, he pleaded hard that the 
wedding should take place in a 
fortnight; and, finally, it was 
settled that Bella should try to be 
ready in a month. 

From that moment time sped 
by to Bella as if she were in a 
dream. 

Once launched upon the under- 
taking, Miss Grahame entered into 
it with spirit. She sent her own 
maid up to London; she wrote to 
tradespeople; she inspected silks, 
and held interviews with dress- 
makers. Out of her own stores, 
she produced wonderful laces of 
unfamiliar appearance, and quaint 
jewelry, ‘which I shall never 
wear again, my dear,’ she said 
with a little sigh over departed 
vanities. 

Mr. Irwin gave carte blanche 
with regard to the trousseau ; while 
Sir Harry poured in gifts, though 
Bella entreated him not to make 
her any more presents. 

For the first time, the girl began 
to realise what a great match she 
was making; and the knowledge 
frightened her so terribly that, 
when olden memories cropped up, 
she felt as if she must run away 
from all the grandeur so unsuited 
to her antecedents, and hide her 
head in some remote corner of the 
earth. 

Time after time she opened her 
lips to tell her lover the whole 
weary story; but her tongue re- 
fused its office. She could not go 
back now; she could not bring 
misery on him, shame on herself; 
and she felt it would make no 
difference in the absolute course 
of events, now she understood Sir 
Harry would marry her no matter 
what the consequences might be. 

And yet, perhaps, she was right 


after all. Through the trouble, 
and the sorrow, and the agony to 
come, Sir Harry never repented 
having made her his wife—never, 
he can truthfully say, once. 

It was to be a very quiet wed- 
ding ; and accordingly, one pour- 
ing wet morning a very small 
party entered the church by the 
sea, and, in the sight of only Mr. 
Irwin and a few of the parishioners, 
Harry Medburn and Mabella Miles 
were made man and wife. 

When, on a subsequent occasion, 
the Rev. Dionysius Wright, finding 
himself in the neighbourhood, 
took occasion to examine the re- 
gistry, he found that Miss Miles’ 
father was described as, ‘ of Tot- 
tenham, Gentleman.’ ‘Humph!’ 
remarked Mr. Wright, and closed 
the book, feeling he had not made 
much progress in his investiga- 
tion. 

When the party returned to 
Miss Grahame’s, the first person 
they encountered was Colonel 
Leschelles. He looked older and 
greyer, and he had a sad, anxious 
expression in his face, which 
seemed to Bella to reproach her 
for her conduct. But if his ex- 
pression reproached her, his words 
did not. The first moment they 
were alone together, he asked: 

‘ Have you told him ?’ 

‘No, I could not; and, besides, 
he would not let me.’ 

‘Then never tell him,’ he said 
earnestly. ‘Keep the secret now, 
if it can be kept, for ever. And one 
thing more,’ he added, as she was 
gliding away. ‘So long as I live, 
remember, if you need a friend, I 
shall always be a friend in need.’ 

‘ And you—are you going away 

in ? 


again 

‘No, he said gravely; ‘I shall 
take no more long journeys till I 
go upon that from which there 
is no return.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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PODGERS’ 


AM not a sporting man—TI 
never possessed either a dog 
or a gun—lI never fired a shot in 
my life, and the points of a canine 
quadruped are as unknown to me 
as those of the sea-serpent. The 
12th of August is a mystery, and 
the Ist of September a sealed 
book. I have been regarded with 
well-merited contempt at the club 
by asking for grouse in the month 
of June, and for woodcock in Sep- 
tember. I think it is just as well 
to mention these matters, lest it 
should be supposed that I desire 
to sail under false colours. I am 
acquainted with several men who 
shoot, and also with some who 
have shooting to give away. The 
former very frequently invite me 
to join their parties at the moors, 
turnip-fields, and woods ; the latter 
press their shooting on me, espe- 
cially when I decline on the 
grounds of disinclination and in- 
capacity. 

‘I wish I had your chances, 
Brown,’ howls poor little Binks, 
who can bring down any known 
bird at any given distance. ‘ You’re 
always getting invitations because 
you can’t shoot; and I cannot get 
one because I can. It’s too bad, 
by George !—it’s too bad!’ 

One lovely morning in the month 
of September I was sauntering 
along the shady side of Sackville 
Street, Dublin, when a gentleman, 
encased in a coat of a resounding 
pattern, all over pockets, and 
whose knickerbockers seemed es- 
pecially constructed to meet the 
requirements of the coat, suddenly 
burst upon, and clutched me. 

‘The very man I wanted,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ I’ve been hunting you 
the way O’Mulligan’s pup hunted 
the fourpenny-bit through the 
bonfire.’ 


POINTER. 


‘What can I do for you, Mr. 
Podgers ?’ I asked. 

‘I want a day’s shooting at 
O’Rooney’s of Ballybawn,’ re- 
sponded Podgers. 

Now, I was not intimate with 
Mr. O’Rooney. We had met at the 
club; but as he was a smoking 
man, and as I, after a prolonged 
and terrific combat with a very 
mild cigar (what must the strong 
ones be!), had bidden a long fare- 
well to the witching weed, it is 
scarcely necessary to mention that, 
although Mr. O’Rooney and myself 
were very frequently beneath the 
same roof, we very seldom encoun- 
tered one another, save in a casual 
sort of way. 

‘IT assure you, Mr. Podgers, that 
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‘ Pshaw ! that’s all gammon,’ he 
burst in anticipatingly. ‘ You can 
do it if you like. Sure we won't 
kill all the game. And I have the 
loveliest dog that ever stood in 
front of a bird. I want to geta 
chance of showing him off. He’ll 
do you credit.’ 

I was anxious to oblige Podgers. 
He had stood by me in a police- 
court sunfmons once upon a time, 
and proved an alibi as must have 
met. the approval even of the 
immortal Mr. Weller himself; so I 
resolved upon soliciting the re- 
quired permission, and informed 
Podgers that I would acquaint 
him with the result of my appli- 
cation. 

‘ That’s a decent fellow. Come 
back to my house with me now, 
and I’ll give you a drop of John 
Jameson that will make your hair 
curl.’ 

Declining to have my hair curled 
through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Jameson’s unrivalled whisky, I 
wended my way towards the club, 
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and, as luck would have it, en- 
countered O’Rooney lounging on 
the steps enjoying a cigar. 

After the conventional greetings, 
I said, ‘ By-the-way, you have some 
capital partridge shooting at Bally- 
bawn.’ 

‘Oh, pretty good,’ was the reply, 
in that self-satisfied, complacent 
tone in which a crack billiard- 
player refers to the spot-stroke, or 
a rifleman to his score when com- 
peting for the Queen’s Cup. 

‘I’m no shot myself—I never 
fired a gun in my life; but there’s 
a particular friend of mine who is 
most anxious to have one day’s 
shooting at Ballybawn. Do you 
think you could manage to let him 
have it ?’ 

I emphasised the word ‘ one’ in 
the most impressive way. 

‘I would give one or two days, 
Mr. Brown, with the greatest plea- 
sure ; but the fact is, I have lent 
my dogs to Sir Patrick O’Hou- 
Jahan.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, my friend has a 
splendid dog—a most remarkable 
dog. I hear it’s a treat to see him 
in front of a bird.’ 

I stood manfully by Podgers’ 
exact words, adding some slight 
embellishments, in order to in- 
crease O’Rooney’s interest in the 
animal. 

‘In that case, there can be no 
difficulty, Mr. Brown. I leave for 
Ballybawn on Saturday—will you 
kindly name Monday, as I would, 
in addition to the pleasure of re- 
ceiving you and your friend, like 
to witness the performance of this 
remarkable dog; and I must be in 
Galway on Wednesday.’ 

Having settled the preliminaries 
so satisfactorily, I wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Podgers :— 


‘ Dear PopGErs, 

‘It’s all right. Mr. O’Rooney 
has named Monday. Be sure to 
bring the dog, as his dogs are away. 


Come and breakfast with me at 
eight o’clock, as the train starts 
from the King’s Bridge Terminus 
at nine o'clock. 
* Yours, 
* Bensamin B. Brown. 


‘PS. I praised the dog sky high. 
O’R. is most anxious to see him in 
front of the birds.’ 


I received a gushing note in re- 
ply, stating that he would break- 
fast with me, and bring the dog, 
adding, ‘It’s some time since he 
was shot over; but that makes no 
difference, as he is the finest dog 
in Leinster.’ 

Knowing Podgers to be a very 
punctual sort of person, I had or- 
dered breakfast for eight o’clock 
sharp, and consequently felt some- 
what surprised when the time- 
piece chimed the quarter past. 

I consulted his letter—day, date, 
and time were recapitulated in the 
most businesslike way. Some ac- 
cident might have detained him. 
Perhaps he preferred meeting me 
at the station. I had arrived at 
this conclusion, and had just made 
the first incision into a round of 
buttered toast, when a very loud, 
jerky, uneven knocking thundered 
at the hall-door, and the bell was 
tugged with a violence that threat- 
ened to pull it up by the roots. 

I rushed to the window, and 
perceived Podgers clinging fran- 
tically to the area railings with 
one hand, whilst with the other 
he held a chain, attached to which, 
at the utmost attainable distance, 
stood, or stretched, in an attitude 
as if baying the moon, the fore legs 
planted out in front, the hind legs 
almost clutching the granite step, 
the eyes betraying an inflexible 
determination not to budge one 
inch from the spot—a bony animal, 
of a dingy white colour, with dark 
patches over the eyes, imparting a 
mournfully dissipated appearance 
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—the redoubtable dog which was 
to afford us a treat ‘in front of the 
birds.’ 

‘ Hollo, Podgers!’ I cried, ‘you're 
late !’ 

‘This cursed animal,’ gasped 
Podgers; ‘he got away from me 
in Merrion Square after a cat. The 
cat climbed up the Prince Consort 
statue. This brute, somehow or 
other, got up after her. She was 
on the head, and he was too high 
for me to reach him, when I got 
the hook of this umbrella and P 

At this moment the hall-door 
opened, and the dog being ani- 
mated with an energetic desire to 
explore the interior of the house, 
suddenly relaxed the pull upon 
the chain, which utterly unex- 
pected movement sent Podgers 
flying into the hall as though he 
had been discharged from a cata- 
pult. My maid-of-all-work, an 
elderly lady with proclivities in 
the direction of ‘sperrits,’ hap- 
pened to stand right in the centre 
of the doorway when Podgers 
commenced his unpremeditated 
bound. He cannoned against her, 
causing her to reel and stagger 
against the wall, and to clutch 
despairingly at the nearest avail- 
able object to save herself from 
falling. That object happened to 
be the curly hair of my acrobatic 
friend, to which her five fingers 
clung as the suckers of the octo- 
pus cling to the crab. By the 
aid of this substantial support 
she had just righted herself, when 
the dog, finding himself com- 
paratively free, made one des- 
perate plunge into the hall, en- 
twining his chain round the limbs 
of the lady in one dexterous whirl 
which levelled her, with a very 
heavy thud, on the body of the 
prostrate Podgers. Now whether 
she was animated with the idea that 
she was in bodily danger from both 
master and dog, and that it be- 
hoved her to defend herself to the 
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uttermost limits within her power, 
I cannot possibly determine; but 
she commenced a most vigorous 
onslaught upon both, bestowing a 
kick and a cuff alternately with 
an impartiality that spoke volumes 
in favour of her ideas upon the 
principles of even, and indeed I 
may add, heavy-handed justice. 

I arrived upon the scene in time 
to raise the prostrate form of my 
friend, and to administer such 
words of consolation and sympathy 
as, under the circumstances, were 
his due. His left eye betrayed 
symptoms of incipient inflamma- 
tion, and his mouth gave evidence 
of the violence with which Miss 
Bridget Byrne (the lady in the 
case) had brought her somewhat 
heavy knuckle-dusters into con- 
tact with it. 

‘ Bringin’ wild bastes into a 
gintleman’s dacent house, as if it 
was a barn, that’s manners!’ she 
muttered. ‘Av I can get a clout 
at that dog, I’ll lave him as bare 
as a plucked thrush!’ 

At this instant a violent crash 
of crockery-ware was heard in the 
regions of the kitchen. 

‘ Holy Vargin! but the baste is 
on the dhresser! JU dhress the 
vyllian!’ and seizing upon a very 
stout ash stick which stood in the 
hall, she darted rapidly in the 
direction from whence the dire 
sounds were proceeding. 

‘Hold hard, woman!’ cried 
Podgers. ‘He’s a very valuable 
animal. I'll make good any 

. Use your authority, 
Brown,’ he added, appealing to me. 
‘ She’s a terrible person this ; she’d 
stop at nothing.’ 

Ere I could interpose, a violent 
skirmishing took place, in which 
such exclamations as ‘ Take that, 
ye divvle! Ye’ll brake me chaney, 
will ye? There’s chaney for ye!’ 
followed by very audible whacks, 
which, if they had fulfilled their 
intended mission, would very 
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speedily have sent the dog to the 
happy hunting grounds of his race. 
One well-directed blow, however, 
made its mark, and was succeeded 
by a whoop of triumph from Miss 
Byrne and a yell of anguish from 
her vanquished foe. 

‘Gelang, ye fireside spaniel! 
Ye live on the neighbours. How 
dar’ ye come in here? Ye’ll sup 
sorrow. I'll give a couple more 
av I can get at ye.’ 

Podgers rushed to the rescue, 
and, after a very protracted and 
exciting chase, during which a 
well-directed blow, intended by 
Bridget for the sole use and be- 
nefit of the dog, had alighted on 
the head of its.master, succeeded 
in effecting a capture. This, too, 
was done under embarrassing cir- 
cumstances; for the dog had sought 
sanctuary within the sacred pre- 
eincts of Miss Byrne’s sleeping 
apartment, beneath the very couch 
upon which it was the habit of 
that lady to repose her virgin form 
after the labours of the day; and 
her indignation knew no bounds 
when Podgers, utterly unmindful 
of the surroundings, hauled forth 
the dog. 

‘ There’s no dacency in man nor 
baste. They’re all wan, sorra a 
lie in it!’ 

At this crisis Podgers must have 
developed his pecuniary resources, 
for her tone changed with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and her anger was 
melted into a well-feigned con- 
trition for having used her fists so 
freely. 

‘Poor baste! shure it’s frightened 
he is. I wudn’t hurt a fly, let 
alone an illigant tarrier like that. 
Thry a bit o’ beefsteak in regard 
o’ yer eye, sir. Ye must have hot 
it agin somethin’ hard ; it will be 
as black as a beetle in tin minits.’ 

Podgers uttered full-flavoured 
language. I looked at my watch 
und found that we could only ‘do’ 
the train. Having hailed an out- 
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side car, the breakfastless Podgers 
seated himself upon one side, 
whilst I took the other, and after 
a very considerable expenditure of 
hard labour and skilful strategy, 
in which we were aided by the 
carman and Miss Byrne, we suc- 
ceeded in forcing Albatross (the 
pointer) into the well in the 
middle. 1am free to confess that 
I sat with my back to that animal 
with considerable misgivings. He 
looked hungry. and vicious, and as 
though a piece of human flesh 
would prove as agreeable to his 
capacious maw as any other de- 
scription of food. It was his 
habit, too, during our journey, to 
elevate his head in the air, and to 
give utterance to a series of the 
most unearthly howlings, which 
could only be partially interrupted, 
not by any means stopped, by 
Podgers’ hat being pressed closely 
over the mouth, whilst Podgers 
punched him a tergo with no very 
light hand. 

‘That’s the quarest dog I ever 
seen,’ observed thedriver. ‘ He ought 
to be shupayrior afther badgers. 
He has a dhrop in his eye like a 
widdy’s pig, and it’s as black as 
a Christian’s afther a ruction.’ 

‘ He’s a very fine dog, sir, ex- 
claimed Podgers in a reproving 
tone. 

* He looks as if he’d set a herrin’, 
said the carman jocosely. 

‘Mind your horse, sir!’ said 
Podgers angrily. 

The driver, who was a jovial- 
tempered fellow, finding that his 
advances towards ‘ the other side’ 
were rejected, turned towards 
mine. 

‘Are you goin’ huntin’ wid the 
dog, sir?’ he asked. 

‘ We’re going to shoot,’ I replied 
in a dignified way. 

‘To shoot! Thin, begorra, yez 
may as well get off the car an’ 
fire away at wanst. There’s an 
illigant haystack foreminst yez, 
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and—but here we are’—and he 
jerked up at the entrance to the 
station. 

Tke jerk sent Albatross flying 
off the car, and his chain being 
dexterously fastened to the back 
rail of the driver’s seat, the luck- 
less animal remained suspended 
whilst his collar was being un- 
fastened, in order to prevent the 
not very remote contingency of 
strangulation. Finding himself at 
liberty, he bounded joyously away, 
and, resisting all wiles and blan- 
dishments on the part of his mas- 
ter, continued to bound, gambol, 
frisk, bark, and yowl in a most 
reckless and idiotic way. It 
would not be acting fairly towards 
Podgers were I to chronicle his 
language during this festive out- 
break. If the dog was in a frolic- 
some mood, Podgers was not, and 
his feelings got considerably the 
better of him when the bell rang 
to announce the departure of- the 
train within three minutes from 
that warning. 

Finding that all hopes of secur- 
ing the animal in the ordinary 
way were thin as air, Podgers 
offered a reward of half-a-crown 
to any of the grinning bystanders 
who would bring him the dog dead 
or alive. This stimulus to exer- 
tion sent twenty corduroyed por- 
ters and as many amateurs in full 
pursuit of Albatross, who ducked 
and dived, and twisted and 
twined, and eluded detention 
with the agility of a greased sow; 
and it was only when one very 
corpulent railway official fell upon 
him in a squashing way, and dur- 
ing a masterly struggle to emerge 
from beneath the overwhelming 
weight, that he was surrounded 
and led in triumph, by as many of 
his pursuers as could obtain a 
handful of his hair, up to his irate 
and wrathful master. Each of 
the captors who were in posses- 
sion of Albatross claimed a half- 


crown, refusing to‘ give up the 
animal unless it was duly ran- 
somed; and it was during a fierce 
and angry discussion upon this 
very delicate question that the last 
bell rang. With one despairing 

tug, Podgers pulled the dog inside 
of the door of the station, which 
was then promptly closed, and 
through the intervention of a 
friendly guard our béte noire was 
thrust into the carriage with us. 

Having kicked the cause of our 
chagrin beneath one of the seats, 
I ventured to remark that in all 
probability the dog, instead of 
being a credit to us, was very 
likely to prove the reverse. 

‘It’s only his liveliness, and be 
hanged to him, said Podgers. 
‘He has been shut up for some 
time, and is as wild as a deer.’ 

He would not admit a dimin- 
ished faith in the dog; but his 
tone was irresolute, and he eyed 
the animal in a very doubting 
way. 

‘ His liveliness ought to be con- 
siderably toned down after the 
rough handling he received from 
my servant, and——’ 

‘ By-the-way,’ Podgers went on, 
‘that infernal woman isn’t safe 
to have in the house; she'll be 
tried for murder some day, and the 
coroner will be sitting upon your 
body. Is my eye very black? 

‘Not very,’ I replied. It had 
reached a disreputable greenish 
hue, tinged with a tawny red. 

At Ballybricken station we 
found a very smart trap await- 
ing us, with a servant in buckskin 
breeches, and in top-boots po- 
lished as brightly as the panels of 
the trap. 

‘You've a dog sir? said the 
servant. 

* Yes, yes,’ replied Podgers, in 
a hurried and confused sort of 
way. 

‘In the van, sir” 

‘ No; he is here—under the seat. 
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Come out, Albatross!—come out, 
good fellow!’ And Podgers chir- 
ruped and whistled in. what was 
meant to be a seductive and blan- 
dishing manner. 

Albatross stirred not. 

‘Hi! hi! Here, good fellow! 

Albatross commenced to growl. 

‘Dear me, this is very awk- 
ward!’ cried Podgers, poking at 
the animal in a vigorous and irri- 
tated way. 

‘Time’s up, sir,’ shouted the 
guard, essaying to close the door. 

‘Hold hard, sir! I can’t get 
my dog out!’ cried Podgers. 

‘T’ll get him out,’ volunteered 
the guard ; and, seizing upon the 
whip which the smart driver of 
the smart trap held in inviting 
proximity, he proceeded to thrust 
and buffet beneath the seat where 
Albatross lay concealed. The dog 
uttered no sound, gave no sign. 

‘ There ain’t no dog there at all,’ 
panted the guard, whose exertions 
rendered him nearly apoplectic, 
proceeding to explore the recesses 
of the carriage—‘ there ain’t no 
dog here.’ 

A shout of terror, and the guard 
flung himself out of the carriage, 
the dog hanging on not only to 
his coat-tails, but to a portion of 
the garment which their drapery 
concealed. ‘Take off your dog— 
take off your dog. I'll be de- 
stroyed. Police! police! T’ll 
have the law of you!’ he yelled, 
in an extremity of the utmost 
terror. 

Podgers, who was now nearly 
driven to his wits’ end, caught Alba- 
tross by the neck, and, bestowing 
a series of very well-directed kicks 
upon the devoted animal, sent 
him howling off the platform, but 
right under the train. 

The cry of ‘The dog will be 
killed!’ was raised by a chorus of 
voices both from the carriages and 
the platform. Happily, however, 
the now wary Albatross lay flat 


upon the ground, and the train 
went puffing on its way; not, how- 
ever, until the guard had taken 
Podgers’ name and address, with 
a view to future proceedings 
through the medium of the law. 

‘ I had no idea that the O’Rooneys 
were such swells,’ observed my com- 
panion as we entered, through the 
massive and gilded gates, to the 
avenue which sweeps up to Bal- 
lybawn House. ‘Somehow or other, 
I wish I hadn’t fetched Albatross, 
or that you hadn’t spoken about 
him; and Podgers threw a gloomy 
glance in the direction of the 
pointer, who lay at our feet in 
the bottom of the trap, looking as 
if he had been on the rampage for 
the previous month, or had just 
emerged from the asylum for the 
destitute of his species. 

‘He won’t do us much credit 
as regards his appearance,’ I said; 
‘ but if he is all that you say as a 
sporting dog—of which I have my 
doubts—it will make amends for 
anything.’ 

Podgers muttered something 
unintelligible, and I saw dismal 
forebodings written in every line 
of his countenance. 

Mr. O’Rooney received us at the 
hall-door. Beside him crouched 
two magnificent setters, with coats 
as glossy as mirrors, and a bear- 
ing as aristocratic as that of Beth- 
gellart. 

‘Where’s the dog?’ asked our 
host, after a warm greeting. ‘ I 
hope that you have brought him.’ 

I must confess that I would 
have paid a considerable sum of 
money to have been enabled to 
reply in the negative. I muttered 
that we had indeed fetched him, 
but that owing to his having met 
with some accidents en voyage, his 
personal appearance was consider- 
ably diminished ; but that we were 
not to judge books by their covers. 

As if to worry, vex, and mor- 
tify us, Albatross declined to stir 
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from the bottom of the trap, from 
whence he was subsequently rooted 
out in a most undignified and 
anti-sporting way. 

The expression upon Mr. 
O’Rooney’s face, when at length 
the animal, badger-like, was 
drawn, was that of an intense 
astonishment, combined with a 
mirth convulsively compressed. 
The servants commenced to titter, 
and the smart little gentleman who 
tooled us over actually laughed 
outright. 

Albatross was partly covered 
with mud and offal. His eyes 
were watery, and the lids were of 
a dull pink, imparting a sort of 
maudlin idiotcy to their expres- 
sion. His right ear stood up de- 
fiantly, whilst his left lay flat upon 
his jowl, and his tail seemed to 
have disappeared altogether, so 
tightly had he, under the com- 
bined influence of fear and dejec- 
tion, secured it between his legs. 

‘He’s not very handsome,’ ob- 
served our host laughingly, ‘ but 
I dare say he will take the shine 
out of York and Lancaster by- 
and-bye,’ pointing to the two set- 
ters as he spoke. 

This hint was enough for 
Albatross, as no sooner had the 
words escaped the lips of O’Rooney 
than, with a yowl which sent the 
rooks whirling from their nests, 
he darted from the trap, and, 
making a charge at York, sent 
that aristocratic animal flying up 
the avenue in a paroxysm of terror 
and despair; whilst Lancaster, 
paralysed by the suddenness of 
the onslaught, allowed himself to 
be seized by the neck, and wor- 
ried, as a cat worries a mouse, 
without as much as moving a 
muscle in self-defence. 

This was too much. I had 
borne with this hideous animal 
too long. My patience was ut- 
terly exhausted, and all the bad 
temper in my composition began 


to boil up. I had placed myself 
under an obligation to a compara- 
tive stranger for the purpose of be- 
holding his magnificent and valu- 
able dogs scared and worried by a 
worthless cur. Seizing upon a 
garden-rake that lay against the 
wall, I dealt at Albatross what 
ought to have proved a crush- 
ing blow, which he artfully eluded. 
It only grazed him, and fell, 
with almost its full swing and 
strength, upon the passive setter, 
who set up a series of unearthly 
shrieks, almost human in their 
painful shrillness. 

‘Chain up that dog at once!’ 
shouted O’Rooney in fierce and 
angry tones, ‘and look to Lan- 
caster. I fear that his ribs are 
broken. This is very unfortu- 
nate,’ he added, addressing himself 
to me. 

‘I don’t know what’s come over 
the animal!’ exclaimed Podgers. 
‘I wish to heaven I had never 
seen him. I'll part with him to- 
morrow, if I have to give him to 
the Zoological Gardens for the 
bears.’ 

Luckily, it turned out, upon 
examination, that Lancaster was 
not in any way seriously injured. 
This put us into somewhat better 
spirits, so that by the time break- 
fast was concluded we were on 
good terms with each other, and 
even with the wretched Albatross, 
in whom we still maintained a sort 
of sickly confidence. Later on 
we started for the turnips, Mr. 
O’Rooney and Podgers in front— 
the latter hauling Albatross along 
as if he was a sack of wheat; 
whilst I brought up the rear with 
a gamekeeper and York. 

‘I don’t think that animal is 
used to be out at all, at all,’ 
observed the keeper. 

‘I’m afraid you are quite right,’ 
I replied; ‘ but I hear that he is 
a very good sporting dog.’ 

‘Sportin’! Begorra, he'll give 
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yez sport enough before the day is 
half over,’ said the keeper, with a 
gloomy grin. . 

‘There is always a covey to be 
found in this field, observed our 
host to Podgers, ‘so we'll give 
your dog the first chance.’ 

*‘I—I—I’d rather you'd let him 
see what your dog will do,’ blurted 
Podgers. 

‘Oh, dear no!’ returned Mr. 
O’Rooney. ‘Let him go now. 
You'll take the first shot.’ 

Very reluctantly indeed did 
Podgers unloose his pointer, ut- 
tering into the dog’s ear in a low 
tone the most terrific and appal- 
ling threats should he fail to prove 
himself all that my fancy had 
painted him. With a loud bark 
of defiance Albatross darted away, 
scurrying through the turnips at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
utterly unmindful of whistle, call, 
blandishment, or threat, appear- 
ing now in one direction, now in 


another, and barking as though 
it had been part of his training. 

‘ Stop that dog,’ cried our host, 
‘he won’t leave us a bird,’ as 
covey after covey of partridges 
rose beyond range and flew away, 
Albatross joyously barking after 
them. 

‘You said I was to have the 
first shot, Mr. O’Rooney,’ said 
Podgers, in a tone full of solem- 
nity. 

‘Certainly, if you can get it; 
which I doubt, was the curt 
reply. 

Albatross had dashed within 
twenty yards of us, and was 
plunging off in another direction, 
when Podgers ran forward, raised 
his gun. Bang! 

Albatross was sent to the happy 
hunting grounds of his race. 

‘He frightened the partridge, 
observed Podgers, proceeding to 
reload ; ‘let him frighten the crows 
now,’ 
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NDER the tropical scarlet vine, 
With tangled tendrils that trail and twine, 
With shimmer of blossoms that shake and shine, 


Stands she, with hair in a flame of gold, 
Eyes that are marvellous clear and cold, 
Sleepily set ’neath their white lids’ fold. 


Lashes that linger, down drooping meek 
On the exquisite curve of a rounded cheek, 
Perfect lips, parted my doom to speak ; 


Scornful of all, of my love, of me, 
Grandly and perfectly fair to see, 


Breaking my heart, while her own is free. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 


An Ristorical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 
By Josera Hatrox. 





CHAPTER IV. 


PUNCH’ IN NEW HANDS—A PARTY AT JERROLD’S—WIT AND HUMOUR—IHORACE 


MAYHEW—A BIRTHDAY ODE BY SHIRLEY BROCKS—KENEALY AND 


MAGINN— 


THE WEDNESDAY DINNER—THACKERAY ON MARK LEMON AND ‘ PUNCH ’—THE 
‘SONG OF THE SHIRT’—ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM HOOD AND THACKERAY TO 


LEMON — EDITORIAL DISAPPOINTMENTS — CHARLES DICKENS 


AND ‘PUNCH ’*— 


LONDOY RAMBLES WITH DICKENS AND STANSFIELD—MATERIALS FOR DICKENS'S 
NOVELS—ORIGINAL LETTERS BY DICKENS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


HEN Bradbury and Evans 
bought ‘Punch,’ they re- 
tained the services of Lemon, May- 
hew, Landells, Jerrold, A’Beckett, 
Leigh, Leech, Wills, and others. 
Mark Lemon, co-editor with Henry 
Mayhew, received, I believe, not 
more than thirty shillings a week. 
At his death, his editorial salary 
was fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
Mr. Newman left the paper for an 
appointment in New York; and 
Mr. Henning retired for other 
reasons. Mr. Stirling Coyne only 
wrote occasionally, though his son 
informs me that it was his father 
who first suggested the title 
‘Punch,’ at a meeting of the pro- 
jectors held at the house of Mr. 
Joseph Allen. According to the 
best evidence I have been able to 
lay my hands upon, the story of 
the naming of ‘Punch’ is correct 
as I have told it; while, to my 
mind, Mr. Mills’s claim to be 
the earliest projector of ‘Punch’ 
is superior to that of any of the 
men who were associated in its 
production under Mayhew and 
Lemon. Mr. Wills only remained 
a short time with the paper after 
its removal to Whitefriars; and 
personal differences, about the same 
time, led to the secession of Mr. 
Landells and Mr. Henry Mayhew. 
Soon after the change, Mr. A’Beckett 
seems to have had some reason for 
not continuing his contributions 
as briskly as formerly, and he 


started a little comic paper of his 
own, called ‘The Squib’; but the 
coldness thus created between 
himself and Mark Lemon (who was 
appointed sole editor on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Henry Mayhew) soon 
thawed, and ‘The Squib’ went off 
like a squib, and was heard of no 
more. With the end of these early 
differences, all personal rancour 
may be said to have terminated. 
Only at long and rare intervals 
did the apple of discord fall among 
the men who made the world 
laugh and grow better. Indeed, 
one of the most notable features 
in the history of ‘Punch’ is the 
affectionate relationships which 
have existed, continuing until the 
present day, between the contri- 
butors. Under Mark Lemon’s 
long reign the most sincere and 
lasting friendships were founded. 
One of the pleasantest chapters in 
Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of his 
father is that entitled ‘ Douglas 
Jerrold at Home’; and it contains 
an incident characteristic of the 
hearty spirit of geniality which 
marked the social and domestic 
gatherings of the ‘ Punch ’ men :— 


‘ Dinner, if there be no visitors, will 
be at four. In the summer, a cold quarter 
of lamb and salad, and a raspberry tart, 
with a little French wine in the tent, 
and a cigar. Then a short nap—forty 
winks—upon the great sofa in the study; 
and another long stroll over the lawn, 
while the young members play bowls, 
and the tea is prepared in the tent. 
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Over the tea-table jokes of all kinds, as 
at dinner. No friend who may happen to 
drop in now will make any difference in 
the circle. Perhaps the fun may be ex- 
tended to a game of some kind on the 
lawn. Basting the bear was one evening 
the rule, on which occasion grave editors 
and contributors “ basted ” one another 
to their hearts’ content. The crowning 
effort of this memorable evening was a 
general attempt to go heels over head 
upon haycocks in the orchard—a feat 
which vanquished the skill of the laugh- 
ing host, and left a very stout and very 
responsible editor, I remember, upoa his 
head, without power to retrieve his 
natural position. Again, after a dinner 
party under canvas, the hearty host, 
with his guests, including Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Macready, and 
Mr. John Forster, indulged in a most 
active game of leap frog, the backs being 
requested to turn in any obtrusive two- 
penny with the real zest of fourteen.’ 


The host was Douglas Jerrold; 
the stout gentleman, Mr. Mark 
Lemon. The little band of‘ Punch’ 
writers were mostly fond of chil- 
dren. It was Thackeray’s de- 
light to ‘tip’ boys. When Sidney 
Blanchard was a little fellow, on 
one of his school holidays Thack- 
eray gave him a dinner at the 
Garrick, took him to the theatre 
in the evening, and enjoyed him- 
self immensely in the delight of 
the boy. Leech was never hap- 
pier than in his pictures of chil- 
dren and their childish humour. 
Du Maurier is never more at home 
than when he is delineating some 
quaint joke in which thechildren are 
the actors. Tom Hood was one of 
the most simple and gentle-minded 
of poets. Men who love children 
are invariably good fellows; and 
in their own homes, or round the 
‘Punch’ table, Mark Lemon, 
Jerrold, Horace Mayhew, Leech, 
Thackeray, Tom Hood, John Ten- 
niel, were simply a party of grown- 
up boys, full of the freedom and 
unconventional geniality of youth. 
In their troubles and in their plea- 
sures they were a happy family. 
Shirley Brooks dedicated his first 
novel, in affectionate terms, to 


Mark and Mary Lemon, in whose 
unpretending cottage at Crawley 
much of it was written. 

Among the other ‘ Punch’ artists 
in the early days, strange to say, 
were Birket Forster, who has made 
his mark for work the opposite of 
caricature, Alfred Crowquill, John 
Gilbert (Sir Bois Gilbert should 
have been his knightly title), and 
Kenny Meadows. ‘The last-named 
gentleman illustrated Jerrold’s 
* Punch’s Letters to his Son,’ a series 
of papers which strengthened the 
popularity of the periodical, and 
afforded Jerrold a capital channel 
for those quaint sarcastic conceits 
which fired his political and so- 
cial articles. The Letters in ques- 
tion were dedicated to the Lord 
Chamberlain in a characteristic 
parable, relating how a certain 
jewel, destined to repose upon the 
palpitating bosom of a queen, fell 
into the wash of a pig. Jerrold 
was both a humorist and a wit. 
‘The Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner’ 
and the ‘ Caudle Lectures’ may be 
specially mentioned as examples 
of his humour His wit was of the 
keenest and most transparent cha- 
racter, like Sidney Smith’s wit, 
like all true wit; for genuine wit 
is the same all the world over. 
‘Wit gives you a nod in passing; 
but with humour you are at home.’ 
You must be on the alert for wit; 
it flashes, and is gone. ‘Take a 
walk upon an empty stomach,’ 
said the doctor to Sidney Smith. 
‘Upon whose? asked the Dean. 
That is wit. So is Tom Hood’s 
description of a fellow whose 
height of folly constituted his own 
monument :— 


‘A column of fop, 
A lighthouse, without any light a-top.’ 


So was Sidney Smith’s reply to 
the churchwardens, when they 
wanted a wood pavement round 
St. Paul’s: ‘Lay your heads to- 
gether, and the thing is done ;’ 
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while his remark to a little child 
who was scratching a tortoise, that 
it was like scratching the dome of 
St. Paul’s to please the Dean and 
Chapter, is a fine example of per- 
fect humour. The wit of Jerrold 
is often equal to that of the Dean; 
and many a brilliant saying is at- 
tributed to both of them. A score 
of stories of Jerrold occur to me, 
though it is too late to add any 
new ones to the record, for his 
‘wit and humour’ have been 
carefully collected and published. 
There are a few good things, how- 
ever, which will bear repetition. 
* Nature has written “honest man” 
upon his face,’ said a person try- 
ing to make interest for his friend, 
with Jerrold. ‘Then Nature must 
have had a very bad pen,’ was the 
prompt reply. Everybody knows 
how he revenged himself upon a 
pompous fop, who had made him- 
self offensively conspicuous at a 
club dinner where sheep’s head 
was a favourite dish. Pushing his 
plate aside, the stranger exclaimed, 
* Well, I say, sheep’s head for ever!’ 
‘What egotism!’ remarked Jerrold. 
This, no doubt, led up to a kindred 
flash of wit on another occasion, 
at the expense of a literary friend 
of Jerrold’s, who had just ordered 
‘Some sheep’s-tail soup, waiter.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Jerrold, looking up, 
and smiling with his great eyes, 
* extremes meet sometimes.’ There 
was an old gentleman who drove 
a very slow pony in a ramshackle 
gig; and he was anxious one day 
to pay Jerrold a little special at- 
tention. The humorist was on 
his way to the station from his 
house. ‘Ah, Mr. Jerrold!’ said 
the old gentleman; ‘shall I give 
you a lift? ‘No, thank you,’ said 
Jerrold; ‘I am in a hurry.” In 
the country, on a visit, Jerrold 
was told, among other gossip, of a 
young man in the neighbourhood, 
named Ure, who had cruelly jilted 
his sweetheart. ‘ Ure seems to bea 


base ’un,’ said Jerrold. At a ball, 
seeing a very tall gentleman waltz- 
ing with a very short lady, Jerrold 
said, ‘ There’s a mile dancing with 
the milestone.’ The author of an 
epic poem entitled ‘ A Descent into 
Hell’ used to worry Jerrold very 
much. At last the wit grew irri- 
tated with the poet, who, coming 
bounding upon him with the ques- 
tion, ‘Ah, Jerrold! have you seen 
my “Descent into Hell”? was 
answered with quick asperity, 
‘No; I should like to!’ That 
author is a white-headed old 
gentleman now, and may be seen 
at almost any theatrical ‘ first 
night,’ just as, a few years ago, 
you might have seen Horace May- 
hew. ‘The Caudle Lectures,’ said 
Mark Lemon to me, as we were 
passing an old tavern in Bouverie 
Street, ‘were partly written in 
that house.’ ‘Indeed!’ I replied; 
‘ Blanchard Jerrold says that some 
of them were written on a bed of 
sickness. ‘That may be,’ said 
Mark Lemon ; ‘ but Jerrold was in 
very good form, physically, when 
he wrote the best of them, in this 
very street.’ I find, pasted upon 
the flyleaf of one of Horace May- 
hew’s volumes of ‘ Punch ’ the fol- 
lowing note from a letter written 
by Jerrold to Dickens in the early 
days of ‘Punch.’ The extract is 
a reprint from a newspaper which 
had quoted it, no doubt, from Blan- 
chard Jerrold’s Life of his father :— 

Dovetas JERROLD’s OPINION OF 
* Puncu.’—‘ “ Punch” I believe holds its 
course. Nevertheless I do not very cor- 
dially agree with its new spirit. I am 
convinced that the world will get tired (at 
least I hope so) of this eternal guffaw at 
all things. After all, life has something 
serious in it. It cannot all be a comic 
history of humanity. Some men would, 
I believe, write the Comic Sermon on the 
Mount. Think of a Comic History of 
England; the drollery of Alfred; the 
fun of Sir Thomas More in the Tower; 
the farce of his daughter begging the 
dead head, and clasping it, in her coffin, on 
her bosom. Surely the world will be 
sick of this blasphemy.’ 
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Horace Mayhew joined ‘ Punch’ 
after his brother’s retirement, and 
wrote some bright, humorous 
things about model men, women, 
and children. Mayhew’s wasa gay, 
sprightly, and genial spirit, and for 
a time he shed a happy light upon 
the pages of the new paper. Pre- 
sently he was appointed sub-editor ; 
but it was found that the staff did 
not relish a kind of divided responsi- 
bility in the editorial department, 
and it was thought best that Mark 
Lemon should do his own work 
entirely. Thackeray, Leech, and 
Jerrold were men who required 
very judicious editorial handling, 
and two heads were not better than 
one in this particular work. All 
the men liked Horace Mayhew, 
who, though he had not written a 
line for years, often gave a clever 
and useful suggestion. One night, 
at a festive gathering, he was 
crowned by G. A. Sala (a contri- 
butor to some of the early numbers 
of ‘ Punch’), perhaps to comme- 
morate what Thackeray once said 
at Evans’s, alluding to Horace 
Mayhew, ‘ Ah! here comes Colonel 
Newcome!’ a compliment of which 
Mayhew was not a little proud. 
The estimation in which he was 
held is best illustrated by a poem 
written by Shirley Brooks to com- 
memorate his fiftieth birthday, 
July 1868. The lines were sung 
by the writer, to a sort of nonde- 
script melody, ata dinner given by 
Mayhew, and have never been 
published. They may be printed 
now as a not unworthy addition to 
the charming versification of a 
scholarly and facile journalist and 
author :— 


*Wisuine Him Joy.’ 


* A health to our Ponny, whose birthday 
we keep ; 
The cheer shall be loud, and the cup 
shall be deep. 
We drain it with old supernaculum trick,* 
And we heartily hail him no end of a 
Brick. 
* Do glass on nail. 


‘Is » perfect? why no, that is hardly 


e case ; 

If = were, the “Punch” table would 
not be his place. 

You all have your faults—I confess one 
or two— 

And we love him the better for having 
a few. 


‘But compared to us chaps, he’s an angel 
of light, 
And a nimbus encircles his caput so 
white. 
Our jolly old hermit! the worst we can 


say 
Is to call him a slave to wine, women, 
and play. 


‘Good things in their way, and much 

better, you know, 

Than going the length that some gentle- 
men go— 

I won’t mention names, but if law had 
it’s right, 

A respectable party were smaller to- 
night. 


*He never did murder, like—never mind 
whom, 
Nor poisoned relations, like—some in 
this room ; 
Nor deceived young ladies, like—men 
whom I see, 
Nor even intrigued with a gosling—like 
—me. 
*No; black are our bosoms, and red are 
our hands, 
But a model of virtue our Ponniboy 
stands ; 
And his basest detractors can only say 


this 
That he’s fond of the cup, and the card, 
and the kiss. 


‘A warm-hearted fellow—a faithful ally, 


_ Our Bloater’s Vice-Regent o’er Punch’s 


gone by; 

He’s as true to the flag of the White 
Friars still, 

As when he did service with Jerrold and 
Gil. 


* His health in a bumper! “Old” Ponny 


—a fib; 

What’s fifty? A baby. Bring tucker 
and bib. 

Add twenty ; then ask us again, little 


boy, 
And till then may your life be all plea- 
sure and joy !’ 


‘ Ponny’ was a nickname. Most 
of the men were known to each 
other by some familiar pseudonym. 
They call Mr. Percival Leigh 
‘Professor’ to this day. Mark 
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Lemon was ‘ Uncle Mark,’ and old 
Evans ‘ Pater.’ 

Mr. Coventry Patmore wrote a 
few trifles in the early numbers of 
‘Punch.’ Dr. Kenealy contributed 
at least one jeu-d’esprit, ‘ The King 
of the Cannibal Islands’ in Greek. 
Laman Blanchard and James Han- 
nay were also among the early 
writers who appeared occasionally. 
There was a spice of peculiar sad- 
ness in Dr. Maginn’s brief asso- 
ciation with ‘Punch.’ Nearly all 
his ‘copy’ was sent in from the 
Fleet Prison, where he was detained 
for debt. Apart from the learned 
Doctor’s well-known works, Thack- 
eray has immortalised him in‘ Pen- 
dennis’ as Captain Shandon. 

It was, as I have already stated, 
Leech who introduced Albert 
Smith to‘ Punch.’ His work first 
appeared in the second volume, 
which contained his ‘ Physiology 
of Evening Parties.’ Was it not 
this lively entertainer who used 
to tell the characteristic story of a 
balloon party, among whom there 
was a stranger, whom they all re- 
marked for his reticence. He did 
not speak from the moment of 
assembling until they were in the 
clouds, when a glass of champagne 
being handed to him, he sipped it, 
and making a wry face, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Gooseberry, by Jove!’ 
and promptly relapsed again into 
dogged silence. What scores of 
racy anecdotes, what flashes of 
wit, must have circulated about 
the mahogany tree in Bouverie 
Street, where, every Wednesday, 
for a quarter of a century, the 
editors of ‘Punch’ have met their 
contributors at dinner, to discuss 
the cartoon. A few years ago 
there were regularly sitting round 
the board, Mark Lemon, Falstaffian 
in figure, with merry eyes set in 
a broad, genial face; Shirley 
Brooks, his lieutenant, a hand- 
some, pleasant-looking gentleman, 
always ready with a bit of pre- 


tended cynicism; Thackeray, the 
great, wise, thoughtful-looking 
critic of the Georges ; Jerrold, with 
his massive head and eager eyes; 
Percival Leigh, quiet, gentle, and 
deferential; Tenniel, mild, intelli- 
gent, and affable; Mayhew, dis- 
tingué in appearance and confess- 
edly lazy; Leech, finically funny ; 
Tom Taylor, politic and capable, 
full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances; Mr. Bradbury, senior, 
courtly and pleasant; and, once 
in a way, Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
only stranger, I believe, who ever 
really dined with the ‘ Punch ’ men. 
Since the Messrs. Agnew have 
joined the partnership they have 
had seats at the board, where the 
skeleton may indeed be said to sit 
with the Epicureans; for, on the 
death of a member of the staff, he 
who succeeds to the vacant place 
cuts his name on the dining-table, 
above that of the former guest, 
who has rested from his labours. 
They were a united and happy 
family, almost from the first, these 
writers for ‘Punch,’ with Mark 
Lemon standing, like father and 
friend, at their head; and to his 
sober influence may be attributed 
the general freedom of the pub- 
lication from anything like ob- 
jectionable matter, an influence 
consistently taken up by his suc- 
cessors. Mark Lemon’s personal 
influence laid in the strong social 
foundations of the paper. Even 
Thackeray was wont to unbend 
before the administration of his 
editor in the heyday of his fame. 
In a lecture which he delivered at 
Birmingham in 1855, on ‘ Men of 
Humour,’ he said, ‘ I am rejoiced to 
think that Mark Lemon has main- 
tained his post as editor of ‘ Punch’ 
since its commencement ; for, amid 
its ten thousand pages, there has 
not been a single line that the 
young may not read, nor a girl 
have reason to blush at—in strong 
contrast with the olden times, 
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when fun was not allowed them. 
The comic works of the past years 
are sealed to our wives and daugh- 
ters. With “ Punch” it is not so; 
for where its editor is, there is de- 
corous wit, and fun without its 
general attendant, coarseness.’ 

As it was in Thackeray’s time 
so it was to the end. Every 
obituary notice of Mark Lemon 
included this gentle tribute to his 
memory, though he must often 
have struggled hard to deserve it. 
He may with truth be said to have 
done much in the purification of 
our comic literature. An anec- 
dote, which he loved to tell, of 
the opposition made to his views, 
related to the period when Tom 
Hood became a contributor to 
‘Punch.’ Looking over his letters 
one morning, he opened an enve- 
lope inclosing a poem which the 
writer said had been rejected by 
three contemporaries. If not 
thought available for ‘Punch,’ he 
begged the editor, whom he knew 
but slightly, to consign it to the 
waste-paper basket, as the author 
was ‘sick at the sight of it.’ The 
poem was signed ‘ Tom Hood,’ and 
the lines were entitled ‘The Song 
of the Shirt.’ The work was al- 
together different from anything 
that had ever appeared in ‘ Punch,’ 
and was considered so much out 
of keeping with the spirit of the 
periodical that at the weekly meet- 
ing its publication was opposed 
by several members of the staff. 
Mark Lemon was so firmly im- 
pressed not only with the beauty 
of the work, but with its suitability 
for the paper, that he stood by his 
first decision, and published it. 
By a letter written by Tom Hood to 
Mark Lemon, which we have for 
the moment mislaid, it appears 
that the question of illustrating 
the poem was entertained and 
discussed. The lines, however, 
were published without illustra- 
tion, except that humorous border 
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of grotesque figures which made 
up ‘Punch’s Procession’ on De- 
cember 16th, 1843. ‘The Song 
of the Shirt’ trebled the sale of 
the paper, and created a pro- 
found sensation throughout Great 
Britain. 

The editor of every journal has 
to encounter difficulties on the 
score of ‘ copy.’ In the early days of 
‘Punch’ Mark Lemon experienced 
many awkward disappointments. 
The following letter from Thacke- 
ray shows that the great satirist 
could not always command his 
own genius :— 


‘ My pear Lemon, 

‘If you can let me off, for 
Heaven’s sake do. I have been 
working all to-day and all yester- 
day, and done nothing. I will 
begin the “Travels in London” 
next week, indeed I will. I have 
had a blank sheet of paper before 
me for hours and hours, until I 
am grown desperate, and feel quite 
ashamed at failing you. 

* Yours, 
2 ey 


Another scrap among Mark 
Lemon’s papers is to the same 
effect :-— 

* Dolphin, Southampton. 
* My pear Lemon, 

‘It can’t be helped. I have 
bought a quire of paper, and been 
battening rhymes for three hours 
in my head, and can get nothing 
out. I must beg you to excuse 
me for this week, for I’ve worked 
just as much for you as though 
I had done something. 

* Yours ever, 
"7. 2 


Sometimes Mr. Thackeray dis- 
appointed his editor, not on ac- 
count of the want of inspiration, 
but for reasons which are specially 
interesting now that we look back 
upon the period when one of the 
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most remarkable works in English 
fiction was being written :— 


‘ My pear Lemon, 

‘I am in a way with 
“Vanity Fair” that nobody can 
describe. Will you let me do 
double work next week, and give 
me this undivided ? 

* Yours ever, 
ao 


These disappointments were not 
serious, though in the present day 
failures of this kind would hardly 
be tolerated by the most lenient 
of editors. But ‘Punch’ had not 
many pages to fill, and there were 
always one or two men ready to 
make up for deficiencies in their 
colleagues. Contributions from 
persons outside the chosen circle 
have rarely been published, except 
in cases where special merit has 
been shown. But an outsider 
like Tom Hood is a rara avis. 

It is erroneously supposed that 
the late Charles Dickens wrote 
regularly for ‘Punch.’ There is 
among Mark Lemon’s papers an 
article signed Charles Dickens, on 
the outside of which is written ‘ My 
Sole Contribution to “ Punch.”’ 
The idea that Dickens was on the 
staff of ‘Punch’ originated, no 
doubt, through the intimacy which 
so long existed between the two 
men. Scarcely a day passed at one 
period of their lives without they 
met each other at their own houses. 
They frequently spent evenings at 
home together, or at some place of 
public amusement. They gene- 
rally devoted one or two evenings 
in the week to what Mark called 
a London ramble, which was 
frequently an excursion to the East 
End, picking up ‘character’ at 
minor theatres, circuses, and other 
places of resort in the wildest 
districts of the wildest parts of 
the metropolis. Charles Dickens, 


Clarkson Stansfield, the painter, 
and Mark Lemon often made ex- 
cursions of this kind in company, 
conversing with any persons whom 
they might care to know, and thus 
gaining a fund of information 
which was afterwards profitably 
employed. Many passages in 
Dickens’s works, considered far- 
fetched and overdrawn, may be 
traced to scenes in real life wit- 
nessed during these London ram- 
bles. It was Lemon who planned 
the excursions, as is shown by 
Dickens’s letters. When Dickens 
lived at Tavistock House, Lemon 
lived close by in Gordon Square, 
and notes, letters, and reminders 
of appointments were continually 
passing between them. Most of 
the following, though undated, 
were written in or about the year 
1855. They are selected from 
Mark Lemon’s papers, and now 
printed for the first time :— 


* Tavistock House. 
*‘ Dear Mark, 

‘I have a three weeks’ old 
engagement for next Saturday to 
go and see a pantomime with Lord 
Smith (Albert Smith), as I hear 
he is styled abroad. Stansfield 
has just rushed in wild with ex- 
citement to go too, having been 
maddened by an account he hears 
of the absurdities of the chemical 
wonders exhibited to an admiring 
audience at the self-same theatre. 
You must come. Will discuss the 
subject when we meet to-night. 

* Yours affectionately, 
* Cartes Dickens.’ 


Here isanother, evidently written 
a few days after the above :— 


* Dear Marx, 

‘T’m all agog for an outing. 
Let us go and see something queer. 
I am greatly in want of some 
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slang terms among tumblers and 
circus people, where is it best to 
go for them ? 


The next is in answer to a note 
from Lemon proposing a visit to 
‘Othello’ at a theatre in Is- 
lington :— 


* Dear Mark, 

‘I think we had better 
postpone the visit to Islington 
until “Richard III.” comes on, 
which is next week, with an en- 
tirely new cast. I’ve seen the 
“ Othello,” and oh! what a pre- 
cious slow nigger he was when I 
did see him; but let us go some- 
where, say to the public by the 
Thames where those performing 
dogs go at night. I think the 
travestie may be useful to me, and 
I may make something out of 
such an expedition; it will do us 
good after such a blue-devilous 
afternoon as this has been. 

* Yours ever, 

‘CHarLes DICKENS.’ 


These dogs were evidently the 
originals of the performers intro- 
duced at the village alehouse in 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop.” A 
later letter gives an account of 
the visit to ‘ Richard III.’ at Is- 
lington — a performance which 
Mark Lemon did not see on ac- 
count of sickness :— 


* Tavistock House. 
‘My pEAR Mark, 

‘Iam concerned to hear that 
you are ill, that you sit by fires 
and shiver, and that you have 
stated times for doing so, like the 
demon in a melodrama. You did 
miss a treat last night. I got in 


at the second act of “ Richard IIT.” 
The acting of this new cast is in- 
finitely more ludicrous than that 
of the old. 


Imagine Richmond 
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played by a particularly stout 


woman, who finished all the 
speeches with a soubrette simper. 
It was hard to withstand suffoca- 
tion from suppressed laughter, I 
can tell you. At the end of the 
tragedy she came forward, still as 
Richmond, and announced that 
the performance that day week 
was for her benefit, and she 
“reckind” on our _ support. 
Then the noble Richmond, bow- 
ing herself into a stage-door, 
looked out, and, with a sweet 
smile, ejaculated, “ You will come, 
won’t you?” which was immensely 
applauded. Go, by all means, at 
your earliest convenience, only 
don’t take any one that has not 
his risible powers completely un- 
der control. 
* Yours ever, 
ey 


Thackeray being asked to make 
a fourth in one of these exploits 
returns the following answer :— 


* The Green Hills, 1855. 
* Dear Mark, 
‘T’m willing to go, 
But am forced to say no, 
To dine at a party uncom- 
monly slow. 
© WituiaM M. THackeray.’ 


Among Mark’s papers notes si- 
milar to these are numerous 
enough. One of them from Dic- 
kens, when staying at Brighton, 
is also in rhyme. It is addressed 
‘To Mark Lemon, Esquire.’ 


* Ain—Lesbia has a Beaming Eye. 


‘ Lemon is a little hipped, 
And this is Lemon’s true position : 
He is not pale, he’s not white lipped, 
Yet wants a little fresh condition. 


* Sweeter it is to gaze upon 
Old Ocean’s rising, falling billers, 
Than on the houses every one 
That form the street called Saint 
Anne’s Villers. 
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* Lemon hath a coat of freeze, 
But all so seldom Lemon wears it, 
That it is a prey to fleas, 
And every moth that’s hungry tears it. 


‘Oh! that coat’s the coat for me, 
That braves the railway sparks and 
breezes, 
Leaving every engine free 
To wear it till the owner sneezes. 


* Then, my Lemon, round and fat, 
Oh, my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at— 
On Tuesday next come down to 
Brighton.’ 


Besides letters of this character, 
there are many with fuller and 
more explicit demonstrations of 
the brotherly affection which ex- 
isted between the two friends ; but 
none of them speak more of the 
true state of Dickens’s heart and 
mind at the time than that written 
on the death of one of Mark’s 
children in 1855 :— 


* Tavistock House. 
‘My pear Marx, 

‘We are indeed greatly 
grieved at your calamity. I have 
no need to tell you, dear fellow, 
how constantly you are in our 
thoughts, and that I have not 
forgotten, and never can forget, 
who it was that watched with 
and comforted me the night a 
little place in my house was left 
empty. We know you will both 
have found comfort in that blessed 
relief from which the sacred figure 
with the child on His knee is in 
all stages of our lives inseparable. 
“For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” It is hard, God knows, 
to lose a child of any age, but 
there are many sources of comfort 
in losing one so young as yours. 
There is a beautiful thought in 
Fielding’s “ Journey from This 
World to the Next,” where the 
little one he had lost was found 
by him radiant and smiling, build- 
ing him a bower in the Elysian 
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Fields, where they were to live 
together when he came. Ever, 
old friend, 
* Yours ever, 
*CuarLes DIcKENs.’ 


There are many now who con- 
sider Dickens hard, cynical, and 
unyielding, but at this period all 
the good feelings of his nature were 
predominant. He was genial, 
manly, considerate; he was al- 
ways hospitable. As the years 
rolled on, the hard crust of the 
world enveloped him; but in his 
later writings some of the senti- 
ments of the olden days are again 
apparent. In the story of Dr. 
Marigold the same spirit prevails 
as that which pervades Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell. In 
1854 Dickens was on the Conti- 
nent, and wrote to Mark the fol- 
lowing amusing account of his 
wanderings. The letter is dated 
from Boulogne :— 


‘My pear Marg, 

‘I think you may like to hear 
that Iam myself again, and in a 
highly vigorous condition—work- 
ing, walking, eating, and drinking 
bottles of wine at tenpence a day; 
also, that I propose to hold a din- 
ner here on the 22nd, to which 
I command you to come. Such 
miserable objects as we arrived 
here you never witnessed. We 
had a very bad passage, and were 
all manner of toad-like colours. 
The luggage I was afraid to look 
upon, but am told it overflowed 
the custom-house, and laid in a 
sluggish pool on the wharf. I 
cannot say too much of our little 
country house, which for our pur- 
pose is perfectly delightful. It 
stands in a garden of its own on a 
broad hillside, and has its own 
millions of flowers, shady little 
woods, bowers for smoking, gasp- 
ing goldfish in fountains that will 
not on any condition play, and 
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other rustic delights. There is a 
clock in every room, which I am 
inclined to think keeps correct 
Australian time, which is, I be- 
lieve, ten or twelve hours different 
from French or English calcula- 
tions. 

‘I have a novelty in the sport- 
ing way to tell you of, which hap- 
pened during our trip to Italy, 
which was this: In the course of 
this trip, during which I have 
been to all manner of places, and 
slept with all manner of singular 
companions (chiefly mules and 
chickens), I became fearfully inte- 
rested in certain companies I was 
continually falling upon in the 
country—Naples and Rome—com- 
panies of sportsmen, usually about 
six strong, got up in a most san- 
guinary and alarming manner— 
immense moustaches, prodigious 
beards, jet-black hair, incredible 
boots, fearful sombrero hats, and 
imitation English shooting-coats, 
with cuffs like gauntlets. They 
wore immense shot-belts, carried 
prodigious game-bags slung over 
one portly shoulder, and under the 
other carried heavy double-bar- 
relled guns, and were supplied, on 
an average, each man with from 
four to five pounds of gunpowder. 
They were always eating great 
meals at little rustic public-houses, 
clinking their glasses tunefully 
together, sitting with their legs as 
wide apart as they could be con- 
veniently got, and talking about 
the pleasures of Ja caccia (the 
chase). 

‘It was in these hostelries that 
I invariably saw them, and I could 
not conceive what their game was. 
I never saw any flying thing (dra- 
gons having gone out before my 
time) nearly large enough for their 
pretensions. Lions, I knew there 
were none in Italy; wild bears of 
a sufficiently aspiring breed I had 
never heard of. It really preyed 
upon my mind, and whenever I 


came upor a knot of these hunters, 
ever invariably talking of la caccia, 
I looked in the yards, and behind 
the doors, and in the vineyards, 
and every place for the carcases of 
the slain, which I never found. 
About a week agoI went toa dirty 
little tavern, within a dozen miles 
of Sontpéré, and again I found 
these amusing men. This time 
they were six in number—ammu- 
nition quite stupendous in quan- 
tity—no quarter legibly inscribed 
on their faces, destruction in their 
manner, as they clinked the glasses 
and talked about la caccia. Now, 
when I went into this house, I had 
seen sitting under a grape-vine 
outside an extremely sleepy pea- 
sant, who had rested a long pole 
against the house itself. On the 
top of this long pole, and tied to 
it, was a dismal owl, laid with one 
cheek against the house, without 
the slightest regard to his being 
alive, whitewashing one of his 
large eyes in an involuntary and 
heartbreaking manner, and look- 
ing, on the whole, like an English 
judge in full costume, drunk, pe- 
nitent,and drooping. As I passed 
this sleepy peasant and this dismal 
owl I wondered what on earth they 
could be there for. Coming in, 
and sitting down among the sports- 
men, it occurred to me by inspira- 
tion that they belonged to each 
other. I went out with a tumbler 
of wine—too weak to be further 
mentioned—gave it to the sleepy 
peasant, and spoke with him. 
Thereupon I learnt that la caccia 
was this: The party go out in 
great dignity, following the pea- 
sant and the owl. When the pea- 
sant comes to a place where there 
are numbers of small birds, he 
hoists up the pole and exposes the 
owl. The insane little fools imme- 
diately gather together from all 
quarters to deride the owl. The 
sportsmen then let off, with all 
possible speed, barrels right and 
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left, and blow the idiots to pieces, 
occasionally shattering the owl in- 
stead. If any piece of a bird large 
enough to cook is left hanging to- 
gether, which is not often, it is 
subsequently dressed and eaten. 
The owl catches cold, I believe, 
and dies early. 

‘It occurs to me you might get 
this up in Sussex as a new field 
sport, and therefore I send the 
recipe. 

* Yours, 
‘Cartes Dickens.’ 


~ La caccia, as thus described, 
Mr. Willert Beale tells me he 
has seen practised in London, 


minus the owl. When Giuglini 
lived at Hereford House, on the 
Thames, his favourite amusement 
was to attire himself as a sports- 
man, in the costume Dickens men- 
tions, and sit on a chair in the 
garden with a double-barrelled rifle 
on his knee, waiting for victims. 
The blackbirds, thrushes, and spar- 
rows of the neighbourhood were 
attracted by ground-bait liberally 
strewed about for them before the 
battue. When unhappily maimed 
by the sporting tenor, they were 
placed in small cages at his side, 
and classified as Austriaci, Jedeschi, 
and Francesi. 


( To be continued.) 
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IN LAUNDRYLAND. 


, ie versatile author of ‘ Pa- 
pers Humorous and Pathetic’ 
recommends visitors to Amster- 
dam to avoid the ‘ clean village of 
Brock.’ ‘Don’t go to the clean 
village of Brock,’ he says, ‘ because 
Brock is a bore, and a delusion, 
and a sham, and isn’t half so 
clean as Shepherd’s Bush.’ We 
do not recollect to have learned, 
in a pretty wide experience of the 
metropolis, extending from Bow 
in the east to Turnham Green in 
the west, and from Hampstead in 
the north to Camberwell in the 
south, that the suburban inhabit- 
ants of Shepherd’s Bush are either 
in fact or in legend any cleaner 
than their ‘even Christians’ of 
other localities. But we have 
long been aware that the Bush 
borders upon Laundryland. The 
connection between the Dutch 
show village of clean people, clean 
houses, and clean clothes, and the 
metropolitan village where people 
hebdomadally send their linen to 
be made ‘ fayre and sweete,’ is 
not perhaps apparent, nor shall I 
take any pains to prove that it 
exists even in paradox. It is 
enough that I had seen Brock, 
and had not seen Laundryland, 
and that I always felt there was 
some mysterious connection be- 
tween the two. Brock was a 
sham and a snare. Was Laundry- 
land? To solve this problem, I 
determined personally to explore 
the wonders of our suburban vil- 
lage of washerwomen and clean 
clothes, more salubrious, though 
less picturesque, than the clean 
village of Brock. At present, the 
explorer in search of Laundryland, 
having arrived as far on his jour- 
ney as Hammersmith, may pro- 
ceed ,in a red omnibus from the 
Broadway, getting out at Turn- 
ham Green; or he may go to Acton 


from an odd little station of the 
North London Railway, situate a 
mile or so from the centre of the 
town of Hammersmith, in an odd 
little train of only one carriage, 
which plies fussily between the 
two places. My own intention was 
to take my seat in this shortest 
of all London trains, but just as 
I got to the station the engine 
was puffing out. A civil official, 
who seemed to do duty as station- 
master and porter both, said, 
‘ What a pity! they’d have waited 
for you if I’d seen you coming!’ 
I conclude it would have been 
worth the company’s while to have 
done so, for I believe I should 
have been the only occupant of 
the one carriage of which their 
train consists. Punctuality, how- 
ever, deprived them on this oc- 
casion of my patronage, and I 
elected to walk from their in- 
finitesimally small terminus to 
my destination — Laundryland. 
Peculiar bluntness and insular 
rudeness in replying to the in- 
quiries of a stranger as to his 
bearings in the locality he is in 
have from time immemorial been 
laid to the charge of the English 
people. But it is one of those 
ancient calumnies that only re- 
quire to be contradicted to make 
them vanish. A modern writer 
tells a good story illustrative of 
the utter unfairness of such an 
accusation. Some young friends 
of an American gentleman staying 
in London made a complaint to 
him of the invariable rudeness of 
all the persons of whom necessity 
compelled them to ask a question 
in the street. Their mentor wisely 
argued that the fault lay with 
themselves, and for a small wager 
experimented in their presence 
upon a number of persons of all 
ranks in the social scale, from the 








gentleman to the livery servant. 
From all he received a courteous 
reply. This gentleman’s secret 
lay in approaching people in a 
polite manner, as opposed to the 
very common plan adopted by our 
own countrymen, at home and 
abroad, of striking an attitude like 
the outline of a finger-post, point- 
ing in the direction they suppose 
they are to take, and just men- 
tioning the name of the place they 
desire to find. My experience has, 
with few exceptions, been that of 
the New York gentleman; and, 
from the very civil instructions of 
the railway official before men- 
tioned, I got over about half my 
distance. His direction had been 
at parting that, when I came to 
‘a church in the middle of a green 
and a public-house on each side 
of it,’ I was to ‘ask again.’ I 
did so, in this instance follow- 
ing the practice of the particu- 
lar old maiden lady known to 
her friends and relatives as The 
Ungammonable, who, from pru- 
dential motives, always ‘asked at 
a shop.’ The shop at which I 
made my next inquiries as to the 
exact locality of Laundryland, and 
the nearest way to it, was a baker’s. 
Here, among his hot loaves, a 
wheezy and asthmatic old gentle- 
man, with spectacles on nose, was 
reading his morning paper. He 
looked deaf. So, blending a con- 
ciliatory manner with a loud tone, 
I asked my question; and the 
master-baker kindly came to his 
door, and troubled himself con- 
siderably to make my way clear 
for me, the burden of his in- 
junctions being ‘to get under the 
rails first.’ After a few turnings 
in narrow ways, I emerged upon a 
small strip of common-land. Cross- 
ing this, I came to the bridge un- 
der the railway; and having ‘ got 
under the rails,’ Laundryland burst 
upon my view. 

There, on the slope of a gently 
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rising hill some half-mile or so 
away, were the numerous little 
streets of two-storeyed houses, 
with all their yards and garden- 
plots full of clean clothes, hung out 
to dry, notwithstanding the un- 
certain state of the weather. The 
most striking feature in the picture 
was the sharp contrast between the 
snowy whiteness of the full lines 
of clean linen and the dingy drab 
hue of the shabby houses built of 
London brick. To the left lay 
the thick shrubberies and white 
stone lodges of Baron Roths- 
child’s seat at Gunnersbury; to 
the right the old elms and sub- 
stantial houses of Acton proper, 
while in the central foreground 
stood a new red-brick church 
with a handsome and symmetrical 
spire, the whole picture being set 
in a landscape frame of market- 
garden grounds, and orchards 
laden with fruit. In the streets 
of Laundryland itself, built with 
a geometrical precision of straight 
lines and right angles, nearly every 
house is a laundry. By this I do 
not mean ordinary small houses 
applied by the accident of circum- 
stances to the use to which they 
are all put, but houses in which 
the washhouse and the drying- 
room are the principal features— 
houses run up by enterprising 
builders to suit the peculiar busi- 
ness of the suburban bdlanchis- 
seuses who occupy them. Houses 
of two storeys, all surprisingly 
alike in outward appearance, all 
with a large pair of gates clos- 
ing in the gateway, under which 
the owner’s van stands ready to 
take back to London the baskets 
of clean clothes. At the open 
windows of the upper floors the 
ironers may be seen busy at their 
work, while in the ‘parlours’ 
are lines hung with clothes and 
tables piled with them. A diffi- 
culty which might have arisen 
in distinguishing one house from 
2a2 
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another in this settlement of 
washerwomen has been avoided 
by the painting up of distinctive 
names over the gateways. ‘These 
names are, without exception, of 
the grand order, royalty and the 
aristocracy being laid under con- 
tribution, to the exclusion of any 
humbler nomenclature; the royal 
arms of England and the style 
‘ To Her Royal Highness,’ &c., &c., 
being blazoned on door and van 
in a form of lettering worthy of 
any occasion. Altogether, Laun- 
dryland strikes the observant 
visitor as a very flourishing co- 
lony, where a great amount of use- 
ful and, we should say, tolerably 
profit-paying work is cheerfully 
got through by the cleanly and 
healthy -looking laundrywomen 
one meets, without any bonnets 
on their heads and with the 
sleeves of their cotton dresses 
tucked up high above the elbow, 
at every corner of every straight 
little street in the settlement. We 
notice a singular absence of the 
male element of the population, 
the place seemingly being given 
up to the women and children. 
The vehicles in the thorough- 
fares are exclusively laundry vans, 
driven along at a lazy pace, if we 
except a waggon-load of hay being 
disposed of, a truss or two at a 
time, at different doors in the 
streets, and a few carts containing 
barrels and cisterns of wash for 
the refection of certain porcine 
inhabitants of the place. 

The connection between pigs and 
clean clothes would at first sight 
appear to be remote, and a good 
argument might be maintained 
for the purpose of showing that 
they are wide as the poles apart. 
To say that in Laundryland they 
are next-door neighbours is but 
another proof of how easily the 
irrefutable can be refuted. Pigs 
are kept here in very large num- 
bers, as many as four hundred 


in one yard being nothing un- 
common. Their existence on the 
ground in great force is only too 
obvious to a sensitive nostril, the 
reek of soapsuds and steamy 
odours from the drying - room 
having to give way before the 
potent pungency of the scent from 
the sties. 

Probably the same reasons 
that caused the vicinage of Acton 
to be selected as the spot on 
which to plant a vast washing 
and drying ground led to its 
adoption as a suitable arena for 
the fattening of hogs—its conve- 
nient distance from London. Two 
yards which I visited presented all 
there is to be seen in the method 
of treating the pigs. In one, 
asphalte floors sloping to commo- 
dious drainage, great lengths of 
gutta-percha tubing, and a very 
full supply of water, coupled with 
cleanliness and scientific ventila- 
tion in the sties, made some three 
or four hundred very fat hogs as 
happy and comfortable as so many 
hogs could be which were so ter- 
ribly obese. In the other, the 
old-fashioned habits of tumble- 
down sties, ramshackle sheds, dirt, 
and economy held sway. It struck 
me that very likely the former 
was, in reality, the cheaper way 
of getting the animals into con- 
dition for the market. Of course 
the pig-keepers and laundry people 
are not on the best conceivable 
terms with each other. There had 
been a talk of complaints, and com- 
munication with certain authori- 
ties, the terror of the pig-feeder’s 
dreams—Messieurs the Sanitary 
Inspectors. The chief offence ap- 
peared to be the boiling of the 
wash collected at London hotels 
and other great metropolitan es- 
tablishments. This very com- 
pound mixture is boiled up by 
means of the furnace and coppers 
attached to each yard, and the 
fat skimmed off and afterwards 
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sold to the soap-makers. On the 
skimmed residuum the pigs thrive 
immensely, putting on flesh with 
great rapidity; but the quality of 
the meat is not equal to that of 
country-fed pork, for which con- 
sumers are known to have a pre- 
judice. I was sorry to hear that 
these not altogether unsophisti- 
cated pig-keepers have a habit 
of sending the fat hogs to be 
killed in Berkshire, whence they 
come up as genuine country-fed 
pork to the London market. On 
the whole, pigs seem out of place 
among the drying-grounds; and, 
in the interests of their Royal 
Highnesses and others whose 
blanchissage is done in Laundry- 
land, I was glad to hear that 
though the old yards might not be 


removed, yet no new ones would 
be permitted in the neighbourhood. 

After a stroll through the ancient 
High Street of Acton proper, I 
turned my back on Laundryland, 
taking Chiswick Mall on my way 
homewards, and passing the house 
on the terrace where Miss Pinker- 
ton kept a genteel establishment 
for young ladies, whence Becky 
Sharp and Amelia Sedley, one fine 
day early in this century, set out 
together—after a due presentation 
of the Dixonary—in old Sedley’s 
coach, for life and London. What 
changes have happened since 
those days! what old places have 
fallen into decay and disuse! what 
new wildernesses of bricks and 
mortar have sprung up—among 
them Laundryland! 
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VI.—Tae HaAnovertan Brive. 


last spoke of the Lancas- 

trian bride, her quiet, un- 
eventful life, seeing little of the 
outside world, but calmly pur- 
suing the even tenor of her way, 
safe within the baronial halls of 
her fathers while the land was 
torn by the distracting Wars of 
the Roses, and journeying from 
home was replete with danger. 
Let four centuries elapse, and all 
is changed. War is at an end, 
and peace pervades the country. 
The young lady, no longer under 
the strict guardianship of the 
lady chatelaine, is taken by her 
mother from the country, as too 
dull an abode, to shine at Court 
and in the metropolis. 

At sixteen, her figure is im- 
prisoned in stiff iron stays, and 
her head delivered over to the 
management of the hairdresser. 
Her deportment, next to dress, 
her first consideration, she learns 
to walk in high-heeled shoes, and 
to manage gracefully her hoop 
and her train. The dancing- 
master instructs her in the stately 
minuet and gavotte, and she has 
lessons from another professor 
in the management of her fan— 
how to handle, flutter, and furl 
this necessary adjunct to the 
toilet. She troubles little about 
the antiquated occupations of her 
predecessors, of gathering herbs 
and compounding mysterious 
drinks for ailing old women or 
sickly babes. She gives no 
thought to the quaint cookery 
recipes, carefully treasured up, 
in the cramped hand of, perhaps, 
a great-grandmother. Her only 
care is to compose washes to in- 
crease the fairness of her skin, 
paste to whiten her hands, and 


lotions to counteract the effects 
of tight-lacing and late hours. 

The great study of her giddy 
head is how she can best adorn 
her person, possess costly Mechlin 
or Brussels pinners and ruffles, 
and rustle in brocades and satins 
to captivate her admirers. At 
length she succeeds, and becomes 
the bride of some resplendent 
beau with wig, patches, snuff- 
box, cane, and breloques. 

The dress of Queen Charlotte, 
the bride of the period, is thus 
described by the chroniclers :—On 
her powdered hair she wore a fiy- 
cap of lace, the latest mode from 
France, and a coronet of diamonds 
on her brow. Her dress was of 
white satin brocaded with gold, 
her stomacher covered with dia- 
monds. Her long violet velvet 
train, looped to her shoulders 
with bunches of pearls, was borne 
by ten bridesmaids. 

The dress of the bridegroom 
was of the greatest richness—a 
coat of velvet or satin, embroi- 
dered all round with flowers in 
coloured silks, and heightened 
with spangles, gold or silver, and 
paste buttons; the white satin 
waistcoat elaborately embroidered 
and enriched with similar orna- 
ments. A sword, with richly-cut 
steel hilt, lace ruffles and shirt- 
frill, with diamond-buckled shoes, 
completed his attire. 

Should we seek further to in- 
quire into the wedding-life of this 
fashionable couple, we find it 
painfully portrayed by the power- 
ful pencil of Hogarth in his ‘ Mar- 
ye & la Mode.’ There the wife 

yawning over her chocolate, 
while {the husband has carelessly 
thrown himself into a chair. 
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Cards and card-tables show the 
occupation of the night. The old 
faithful steward is leaving the 
room with looks of despair. 

Hoping that this and its sad 
finale is an exaggerated picture 
of the manners of the time, yet 
there is no doubt but that society 
at this period had taken up the 
vanity, freedom, and unprofitable 
mode of existence of the Regency 
and Louis XV. 

The toilet was the great sum 
and business of life, the adjust- 
ment of the hair the principal 
employment. Take, for instance, 
om a lady of fashion passed her 

ay :— 

At ten, after her ‘ dish of Bohea,’ 
as it was called, generally taken 
before rising, the lady arranged 
herself in a muslin peignoir, or 
wrapper, and had a regular recep- 
tion of her friends, while, with 
her hair dishevelled, she was sub- 
mitted, for the first time in the 


day, to the hands of her hair-" 


dresser; for usually she dressed 
four or five times a day. Her 
hair, dragged off her face, covered 
with powder, plastered with po- 
matam, and frizzled in stiff curls, 
was raised, by means of gauze, 
feathers, and flowers, into an edi- 
fice often equal to her height. 
Four ells of gauze have been con- 
tained in some of these erections, 
with butterflies, birds, and fea- 
thers introduced—the last of the 
most preposterous height of, it is 
recorded, above a yard. After 
an hour’s plastering and friz- 
zing, the hairdresser’s task was 
over; and a weary one it was, 
though enlivened by the animated 
conversation of the visitors. The 
remainder of the toilet was finished, 
the most important part of which 
was the arrangement of the 
patches—a point of great interest. 
These were made of black silk, 
gummed and cut into stars, cre- 
scents, and other forms. Patches 


had originated in France under 
Louis XV., with a view to show 
off the whiteness of the com- 
plexion, but they were never worn 
by women of dark skins. Great 
was the art in placing these 
patches—near the eye, the corner 
of the mouth, the forehead, and 
the temple. A lady of the world 
would wear seven or eight, and 
each had its special designation. 
She never went without a box 
of patches to replace any that 
might accidentally fall off; and 
these little boxes, generally of Bat- 
tersea enamel, finely painted by 
some eminent artist, had usually 
a tiny looking-glass inserted within 
the lid, to help her to repair the 
accident. Nor was the rouge-pot 
forgotten, rouge at that time 
being an indispensable adjunct to 
the toilet-—so indispensable, that 
when Marie Antoinette came over 
to France to marry Louis XVI., 
and begged to dispense with wear- 
ing it, a family conclave was held 
at Versailles on the subject, fol- 
lowed by a formal order from the 
King to put it on—a command 
which she had no alternative but 
to obey. 

The business of the toilet being 
disposed of, with, as says the 
poet, 

‘The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 


The lace, and paint, and warlike things 
That make up all their magazines,’ 


our lady will perhaps have an 
interview with her dressmaker 
before she takes her morning 
drive, when perhaps a little 
shopping—the choosing of a rib- 
bon or a lace, or bargaining for 
some piece of Indian china—will 
complete the labours of the after- 
noon. 

Then follow dressing and din- 
ner, and another dressing for the 
theatre or card party. 


‘ Assemblies, cards, and dice, 
The spring of every human vice.’ 
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Bedtime at last comes, and the 
night toilet is as long as the day 
in the tedious operation of un- 
doing the hair, combing out the 
powder; the day probably finished 
by a night counsel with the lady’s- 
maid on the plans for the following 
morning. 

Thus heavily ‘dragged on the 
load of life’ with the fashionable 
lady in the middle of the last 
century ; but the example of good 
Queen Charlotte did much to 
reform the manners of the Court. 

In their private life the King 
and Queen were a perfect model. 
They rose at six, and after spend- 
ing two hours together as their 
own, apart from business and 
politics, they breakfasted with 
their children, who were not 
enforced to the silence prescribed 
to them in public. The sovereign 
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also presided at their dinner, and 
occasionally joined in their repast. 
The afternoon was devoted to 
needlework, in which the Queen 
and her daughters excelled; and 
she even embroidered the King’s 
waistcoat with her own royal 
hands. While the Queen worked 
the King read Shakespeare aloud. 
Before retiring to rest the children 
came to pay their respects to their 
parents, and if their dresses were 
not neatly folded up the Queen 
quickly made them rise to repair 
their neglect. The day was closed 
by a joint act of devotion. Such 
was the daily routine of the 
domestic life of the royal pair, 
and good Queen Charlotte, with 
her pious husband and blooming 
family, were at once both the 
pattern and pride of the English 
Court. 
F. Bury-PAa..isEr. 
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‘MY OWN CHILD’ 


By FuoreNce Marryat, AvuTuor or ‘ Love’s CoNPLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


WAS not ill; so far as I can 
remember no signs of physical 
weakness attacked me; but I lay 
in bed like a deaf and dumb crea- 
ture, too unwilling, tco inert, too 
utterly crushed to move. The 
shock had completely stunned me. 
I was rendered actually incapable 
of taking any part in the affairs 
of daily life. When I had lain so 
for the better part of a fortnight 
Aunt Tessie became alarmed. I 
was no longer in the position of a 
child, to be shaken, and pulled 
out of bed, and set.on my feet, 
and ordered to eat my breakfast ; 
and an invalid guest was not only 
annoying to her, but threatened 
to become a nuisance. So she 
trotted off to Dr. Carlisle, who 
had known me from a baby, and 
carried me safely through the 
measles, and hooping-cough, and 
other childish ailments, and 
brought him to my bedside; but 
I turned my face to the wall, and 
hid my eyes, and would not even 
look at him. 

‘Will you be good enough to 
leave Miss Katie and me alone, 
Miss Arundel ?’ he said, in the old 
familiar manner. ‘I think I shall 
be better able to judge of her con- 
dition when I have had a few 
minutes’ private conversation with 
her.’ 

Aunt Tessie did not like being 
turned out of the room—I 
could feel that, though I didn’t 
see her; but I heard her walk to 
the door with a rapid step and 
close it sharply. Then I prepared 
myself for a lecture, but none 
came. I might have remembered 


what a good friend Dr. Carlisle 
had ever been to me—how many 
packets of sugarplums he had sur- 
reptitiously given me—how many 
rosy apples and purple and golden’ 
plums. I waited—a little sulkily, 
I am afraid—for his opening 
words in vain. The first move- 
ment he made towards me was to 
place his hand gently upon my 
pulse. 

‘I am not ill,’ I said, jerking it 
away. 

‘My poor child!’ was all he: 
answered. At the sympathetic 
tones my breast commenced to 
heave. 

Aunt Tessie had not said one 
unkind word to me since I had 
entered the house; on the con- 
trary, she had gone out of her 
way to attend upon my wants; 
but she had never pitied me nor 
alluded to the cause of my grief. 
She seemed to be afraid of doing 
so—as though it were too hor- 
rible a subject to be mentioned— 
a ghost to be laid and put away 
and forgotten as soon as possible. 
And all the time I was brood- 
ing—not on Hugh in heaven, but 
on Hugh, dead, stark, and stiff, 
with closed eyes and mouldering 
features, buried six feet below the 
ground, with heavy clods of clay 
weighing down his boyish breast. 

‘Oh, I wish I were dead!’ I 
exclaimed, as the old doctor’s 
words brought the welcome tears 
into my eyes, and I turned and 
wept upon my pillow. 

‘I know you do, Katie. I 
know that life appears completely 
empty and void to you at present. 
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That you wonder why God ever 
let you be born—why He ever let 
you meet your husband—why He 
can be so cruel as to sit up in 
heaven and never listen to what 
His children say, nor see what 
they are doing, nor care if they 
are miserable or happy.’ 

‘ Who told you so? I inquired, 
in astonishment at his having read 
my thoughts so well. 

* My own experience, Katie— 
my. own life. You think, poor 
child! that no one ever suffered 
as you are suffering now—that 
no one ever experienced so bitter 
a loss—that no one’s hopes were 
ever cut short so cruelly and 
quickly as yours have been. That 
is natural, and I do not wish to 
depreciate your trouble. God 
knows it is heavy enough for 
such young shoulders to bear; 
but others have borne it before 
you, my dear.’ 

‘He was so good—so bright— 
so happy,’ I sobbed. ‘I can never 
forget— never !’ 

‘No one wishes you to do so, 
Katie. It would be ungrateful in 
the extreme if you were to.’ 

‘ But Aunt Tessie says I ought 
to get up and exert myself. And 
what is there to get up for?’ 

‘ Well, Miss Arundel has handed 
you over to me, you see. I am 
your doctor now, and I say you 
may lie in bed as long as you like.’ 

‘I shall never get up again, 
then. I shall stay here till I die.’ 

Dr. Carlisle did not dispute 
the point. He only felt my pulse 
again, and asked to look at my 
tongue. 

‘You are not going to send me 
any medicine!’ I exclaimed in 
alarm. 

‘No, indeed. You do not re- 
quire any. But I shall send you 
some books, Katie.’ 

*I don’t care to read.’ 

‘Is there any one you would 
like to see ?” 


* No one, except-——’ 

‘ Except who?’ 

‘Jane,’ I answered tearfully. 
‘She was so kind to us, poor 
thing! And Aunt Tessie sent her 
away for it. But I am sure, if 
she is anywhere near, she would 
be very—very—sorry for me— 
now.’ 

‘I will inquire for her at once,’ 
said Dr. Carlisle, rising. ‘I think 
you ought to have a maid to at- 
tend on you; and Jane was a good 
girl, and would do admirably. I 
will speak to your aunt on the 
subject as I go downstairs.’ 

And so the dear old man left me, 
not altogether pleased at the idea 
of being encouraged to lie in bed, 
and quite unconscious that he 
had adopted that plan as the best 
means of making me long to leave 
it. It was not many days before 
Jane arrived, and the meeting be- 
tween us—on my side, at least— 
was an affecting one. The sight 
of her round, honest face brought 
back so vividly the night I climbed 
down the apple-tree to run off to 
London with my Hugh. 

‘Oh, Jane! Jane!’ I cried, as I 
threw myself impulsively into her 
arms. The girl looked frightened, 
and as though she were doing 
something wrong. She could not 
reconcile the little ‘Miss Katie’ 
she had helped to an elopement 
with the widowed mistress she 
was now called upon to attend. 

‘Lor, ma’am! pray don’t,’ she 
commenced. ‘ Whatever would Miss 
Harundel think? She would say 
*twas a horful liberty on my part. 
And now as you’re Mrs. Power, 
too!’ 

‘Oh! don’t call me ma’am, 
nor Mrs. Power, Jane. I cannot 
bear it.’ 

‘Lor, miss—ma’am, I mean. 
And whatever am I to call you, 
then ? 

‘Call me “ Miss Katie,” as you 
used to do. The other name 
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reminds me so of—of—him/’ I 
added faintly. 

‘Oh, lor! my poor, poor dear!’ 
cried Jane, unaffectedly, as the 
tears rushed into her eyes; and 
she caught me to her honest bosom 
and hugged me as if she had been 
my mother. Her presence and 
rough, outspoken sympathy did 
me more good than anything. It 
was not long before she had 
coaxed me out of bed; and, in a 
few days more, when Dr. Carlisle 
called, he found ‘me sitting in a 
chair, under the old apple-tree, 
staring vacantly at the summer 
insects that flitted through the 
blades of grass at my feet. He 
did not congratulate me upon the 
change. He only advised me, 
should I feel tired, to go back to 
bed. 

‘I hate bed,’ I said impetu- 
ously. ‘I’m sick to death of it. I 
feel as if I could never go there 
again, even to sleep.’ ; 

‘Very good. Sleep where you 
are, then.’ 

‘What! in the garden! I 
should catch my death of cold, 
Doctor.’ 

‘I dare say you would. Only 
please yourself, and you'll please 
me. Have you read the book I 
sent you?’ 

‘ A little of it.’ 

‘ And you don’t care for it?” 

* Not much.’ 

‘Have you got any needlework 
to do?’ 

I shook my head. There was 
a pair of slippers I had com- 
menced to embroider in Paris, 
lying in one of my boxes upstairs. 
The very thought of needlework 
brought a lump into my throat. 

‘And do you mean to sit all 
your life long with your hands 
folded before you like this, Katie?’ 

‘Perhaps it won’t be long, 
Doctor.’ 

‘ I think it will, child. I think 
it will last long enough for you 


to thank God He did not take it 
away now.’ 

‘I don’t believe that.’ 

*I am sure of it.’ 

‘What do you mean? I said 
quickly. 

‘ Just what I say. You do not 
credit me now, but before a year 
is over your head you will under- 
stand; why God keeps you in 
health and strength when you 
want to die, and you will say it 
has been for the best. We all 
come to acknowledge that, sooner 
or later.’ 

His words were Greek to me. 
I could not answer them, but I 
pondered on them afterwards in 
a kind of dull and incompre- 
hensive way, wondering, yet 
greatly doubting if it were pos- 
sible they could ever come true. 

I think they were all very good 
to me in those days—Aunt Tessie 
included. It had been agreed— 
I fancy between my father-in-law 
and her—that she should receive 
two hundred pounds a year from 
my income while I remained at 
Ivy Cottage, and she spared no 
pains, in consequence, to make me 
comfortable. I was never wor- 
ried to attend meals or prayers, 
to receive visitors, or to walk out 
with my aunt. Jane—who had 
developed into the most faithful 
and tender of nurses—waited on 
me like a child, carrying my din- 
ner at all sorts of odd times into 
the garden or the fields, following 
me about as I roved listlessly 
from one place to another, ready 
to listen to all I had to say, or to 
bear with my many humours 
without giving me a word in 
reply. If it had not been for this 
friend and Dr. Carlisle I hardly 
know what would have become 
of me. As soon as I had re- 
covered from the debilitation con- 
sequent on my keeping my bed 
for so many weeks, I used to leave 
the garden and wander up into the 
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wood and the fields where Hugh 
and I had raced together, where 
he had first told me of his love. 
The hawthorn-trees, which had 
been like gigantic wedding bou- 
quets on the last eventful day we 
saw them, had long since scat- 
tered their snow-white blossoms 
on the ground, and the palest of 
pink tinges had commenced to 
streak the green berries with 
which they were laden instead. 
I used to think as I looked at 
them that Hugh’s happiness and 
mine had been as shortlived as 
their flowers; and sit down where 
we had sat together, and rock 
myself backwards and forwards, 
and wish I were buried with him 
and the May blossoms. And yet 
it was so seldom that I cried. 
Jane was quite alarmed at an 
exhibition of tearless grief in one 
so young. 

‘I wish you’d cry oftener, my 
dear,’ she used to say as we sat in 
the wood together, I generally sit- 
ting in her lap; ‘it isn’t natural 
you should go on like this, day 
after day. It'll do you harm, 
Miss Katie, if you don’t take care. 
Come, dear! tell me all about poor 
Master Hugh, and how quiet he 
died like, and see if you can’t make 
the tears come down a bit; for it 
frightens me to death to see you 
go on like this.’ 

But I could not weep as I should 
have wept, even when she enlarged 
on the beauty and perfections of 
my lost darling. I could not 
stretch out my arms any more, 
and implore him to return, as I 
had done when kneeling beside 
his corpse. I could not realise 
that he lived anywhere. To me, he 
was dead, dead! And I was a 
forlorn creature who longed to die 
too, if only to lose recollection, 
but for whom nobody cared enough 
to bestow the gift of death upon. 
My continued depression began to 
act upon my body; I felt really 








ill. It was now the month of 
September. The summer had been 
long and oppressive, and the lan- 
guor of the season seemed to have 
communicated itself to my limbs. 
I became heavy and inert; my ap- 
petite failed, and other symptoms 
warned me I was not in my usual 
health. Aunt Tessie and Dr. Car- 
lisle had one or two lengthy con- 
versations, shut up in the drawing- 
room together; and I perceived 
that the former had begun to 
watch me at odd moments when 
she thought I was not observing 
her, and to treat me with a defer- 
ence and consideration I had never 
met with at her hands before. The 
change secretly flattered me. I 
believed it to be due to my failing 
health, and that Dr. Carlisle had 
at last been obliged to confess that 
I was on the road to follow Hugh. 
I pictured to myself the gradual 
steps by which I should descend 
to the tomb, and the interesting 
manner in which I should fade 
away from this world and be laid 
out, like a pale martyr, with my 
hands crossed upon my breast, 
and be quoted for ever thereafter 
as a model of constancy and love. 
My grief was not the less real be- 
cause I indulged in these absurd 
phantasies; but my imagination 
was becoming rapidly morbid and 
diseased, from the unnatural strain 
laid on it, so that I was incapable 
of distinguishing between false 
sentiment and true. But the Com- 
forter was on His way to me. 

It was on a certain day in Oc- 
tober that I fainted. I had been 
out walking by myself; for Jane 
was occupied on some work for 
me indoors; and feeling much the 
same as usual, when I suddenly 
became conscious that I was lying 
on the grass-plot, and somebody 
was dashing cold water in my face, 
and making me very wet and un- 
comfortable. 

‘Don’t do that !’ I said fractiously, 
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as I feebly fought with the offi- 
cious though well-meaning hand. 

‘ She’s a-coming to now, ma’am,’ 
cried Jane’s voice; and then I 
opened my eyes and saw where I 
lay, and that Aunt Tessie had just 
got another tumbler of water ready 
to throw at me. 

‘Let me get up!’ I exclaimed, 
struggling to my feet. 

They supported me to the draw- 
ing-room sofa, for I was very weak 
and giddy, and pulled down the 
green blinds, and sent for Dr. 
Carlisle, who presently appeared 
and took a chair beside me with 
a most important and professional 
air. I felt too ill to squabble 
with him, so for once I let him feel 
my pulse without remonstrance. 
We were quite alone. 

‘ Well,’ said the doctor, after a 
little while, ‘and so you’ve been 
taking too long a walk.’ 

‘I only went to the wood.’ 

‘Did you feel ill before te 
came on?” 

‘ Not worse than usual.’ 

‘You must’ be more careful in 
future.’ 

‘ But I don’t want to get well. 
Dear Doctor, do tell me the truth! 
Am I not dying? 

The chuckle with which the 
doctor received my earnest ques- 
tion rather offended me. 

‘ My dear child! what nonsense! 
You are no more dying than I am, 
and not half so much.’ 

‘But I want to die. Oh,I do 
want to die so very, very much!’ I 
said in a voice of despair. 

Dr. Carlisle grew grave directly. 

‘Katie,’ he said presently, ‘I 
have wanted to speak to you for 
some time, and this gives me an ex- 
<ccllent opportunity of doing so. I 
have something to tell you that, if 
I am not very much mistaken, 
will make you want to live instead 
of die.’ 

‘ Make me want to live? I re- 
peated incredulously. 





‘Just so, because you have 
something to live for. Do you 
know why you feel ill ? 

‘No, I don’t know, and I don’t 
care,’ I answered indifferently. 

‘My dear, if your greatest wish 
could be granted you now, what 
would it be?” 

I writhed at the question. It 
seemed so cruel of him to put it. 

‘Oh, Doctor! why do you ask 
me? You must know.’ 

‘ But I wish to hear it, Katie.’ 

‘Hugh! Hugh!’ I moaned, as I 
buried my face in the sofa-cushion. 
‘Oh! if I could but see Hugh 

in !’ 

‘Well, Katiey you know that 
whilst you are in this world that 
is impossible. God has seen fit to 
call Hugh home to Himself. But 
if Hugh, from that home, could 
send you a messenger to say he 
loved you still—a messenger to 
assure you of God’s care for and 
interest in you—a messenger to 
comfort and console you for your 
loss—to give you new happiness, 
new hope——’ 

The dear old man’s voice fal- 
tered, and he drew his hand across 
his eyes. I lifted mine from their 
shelter, and stared at him won- 
deringly. 

‘But how ? I exclaimed. ‘How?’ 

‘Some one is coming to you, 
Katie, by-and-by, to remind you 
of Hugh; some one to whom you 
can talk of Hugh; some one whom 
you must try to bring up to meet 
Hugh with you in heaven.’ 

* Some one!’ I repeated vaguely, 
without an inkling of the truth. 
I think Dr. Carlisle found my in- 
nocence a stumbling-block to his 
eloquence, from the roundabout 
way in which he went to deliver 
his news. 

‘Yes. Don’t you think you 
must have been a great comfort to 
your mother when you were born, 
Katie ? 

‘I don’t know. No one ever 
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told me; and papa and mama died 
so soon afterwards, I can’t even 
remember them.’ 

‘But, supposing your father 
only had died, and your mother 
had come home to England with 
you, cannot you imagine how fond 
she would have been of you, and 
what a pleasure and comfort you 
would have been to her; how you 
would have consoled her for the 
loss of her husband ? 

‘Perhaps so; but she died with 
him, you see, and left me alone. 
I seem to have been alone all my 
life, Dr. Carlisle, till—till—Hugh 
came—and now ‘ 

‘Now God designs you to be 
alone no longer, Katie. He is going 
to send you a great comforter; He 
is going to send you a baby.’ 

‘A baby !’ 

At first I said no more than 
that. The room seemed to swim 
round with me. The very idea 
made me gasp with surprise. 

‘Yes, my dear, it is really true. 
You are going to have a baby, all 
for your own, Katie, to love and 
comfort you—a little baby to re- 
mind you of Hugh.’ 

*‘Me!—me! Ohno, Doctor! it’s 
a mistake! You don’t know any- 
thing about it. It can’t be true! 
It’s only the hot weather; I shall 
be well again when the winter 
comes. Besides—besides——’ 

I was choking with the emotion 
his intelligence had called up in 
me. 

‘ Katie! trust me! I would not 
deceive you! If you will be good 
and patient, all will come to pass 
as I say. But you must take care 
of your health, now, my dear; not 
for yourself, but for the sake of 
your child.’ 

The words seemed to transform 
me. I sat up on the sofa and 
looked straight before me, with 
my childish hands pressed against 
my forehead, as if that would help 
me to comprehend the mighty fact. 











My child! a child of my own—my 
very, very own—for me to nurse, 
and love, and look after, and carry 
out for a walk. A baby in long 
clothes, like those mysterious and 
beautiful little darlings in white 
cashmere cloaks and satin hoods 
I had sometimes stopped to look 
at in the street, and gazed at 
reverently, as at something the 
existence of which I could not 
comprehend. A fat, chubby baby, 
in a straw hat and a perambulator, 
that I could wheel into the fields, 
to fill its hands with buttercups 
and daisies, and guide its toddling 
feet across the grass! A little boy 
in knickerbockers and jacket, with 
a smiling face and curly hair! A 
young man, taller than myself, 
a second Hugh, to whom I might 
cling, and confide all I had suffered, 
with impunity. All these wonder- 
ful phases of my coming honours 
flashed through my mind like 
lightning, and made me glow with 
the greatest pride a woman ever 
feels. But only for a moment; 
one thought of Hugh made all the 
bright pictures of the future melt 
into darkness, and left a forlorn 
and inexperienced girl alone with 
her great sorrow, and half terrified 
at the prospect which had sud- 
denly opened before her. 

‘Oh! if Hugh were only with 
me!’ I sobbed as I flung myself 
again upon the sofa. 


CHAPTER X. 
MY OWN CHILD! 


As soon as my mind had become 
accustomed to the wonderful idea 
that had been presented to it, I 
began to derive no small consola- 
tion from the increase of import- 
ance which the fact of my coming 
honours gave me in that little 
household. It is true that my 
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new-blown dignity received a 
slight check on finding that every- 
body had been told the secret be- 
fore myself; but that fact could 
not, after all, really detract from 
my superiority to the rest of the 
inmates of Ivy Cottage. Indeed, 
I may say that I felt myself to be 
raised by my new position, not 
only above Aunt Tessie and the 
servants, but almost every one in 
Guildford. I took to extending 
my walks into the village and 
along the high-road, that I might 
see all the old maids (amongst 
whom the intelligence had run 
like wildfire) rush to their win- 
dows to watch me as I passed, 
and have old Mrs. Dean (who, 
though she was married for the 
second time, had never had a fa- 
mily) trot down to meet me at her 
garden gate, and press me to walk 
into the Rectory and seat myself, 
and have a glass of wine. Yes, I 
am fain to confess these trifles 
pleased me, as did the solicitude 
with which Aunt Tessie placed a 
cushion behind my back, or Jane 
thrust a stool beneath my feet ; 
and I think, even had I been much 
older than fifteen years and a half, I 
should have found comfort in them 
still. They lifted me from the 
forlorn and insignificant condition 
in which Hugh’s death had left 
me to a position of importance 
and responsibility, and for the 
first time I began to feel a little 
comforted for my loss. As soon, 
I suppose, as Aunt Tessie could 
make up her original mind to 
broach a subject of such question- 
able delicacy, she acquainted Sir 
Thomas and Lady Power of the 
prospect before me; for about 
Christmas time, to my great sur- 
prise, I received a letter from my 
mother-in-law, congratulating me 
on the approaching event, and ra- 
ther demanding than asking me to 
journey as soon as possible to Ire- 
land, that my child might be born 





where its father had been, at Gen- 
tian’s Cross. 

This was the first communica- 
tion of any kind that had passed 
between Lady Power and myself. 
I had loved her son, and married 
him, and mourned him, and not a 
word of sympathy, or kindness, or 
consolation had his mother vouch- 
safed to me throughout my trouble 
ormy joy. Aunt Tessie, who anti- 
cipated the prospect of a nursery 
in Ivy Cottage with anything but 
satisfaction, thought I was foolish 
and impolitic to disregard the in- 
vitation extended to me; but I was 
spirited, though I was young, and 
I tore the letter which contained 
it into pieces. 

‘I won’t go to her,’ I exclaimed 
indignantly. ‘She let my poor 
darling die without a word to say 
she had forgiven him. I don’t 
care how she behaves to me, but I 
can’t forget her behaviour to him. 
And he was so good about it, too 
—he spoke so kindly of her to the 
very last. Why,I should die at 
Gentian’s Cross. The very thought 
of her makes me mad!’ 

‘ My dear Katharine, why speak 
so unguardedly? replied Aunt 
Tessie, who did not consider that 
marriage or misery had improved 
me much in this respect. ‘Of course 
you are at liberty to do as you 
like in the matter; but I should 
have considered the advantages of 
becoming friendly with your late 
husband’s family to be consider- 
able. In the first place, they are 
very affluent, and may prove of 
great benefit to you in the future; 
and in the second, if they extend 
their protection to—to—’ Here 
Aunt Tessie, at a loss for a word 
which should express her meaning 
without violating her modesty, 
coughed and hesitated. 

‘To my baby, I interposed 
bluntly. 

* Well, my dear, that is what I 
did mean ; though, I suppose, it is 
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hardly the custom to speak of— 
at least I have seldom heard a lady 
express herself so openly on the 
subject as you do. Still P 

‘Oh, I know what you would 
say, Aunt Tessie—that if I go to 
Gentian’s Cross to be confined, the 
Powers may take a fancy to my 
child, and leave it something in 
their will.’ 

‘ Katharine, pray do not speak 
so loud. The door is open.’ 

‘I don’t care if it is. I won’t 
go to Ireland. I don’t want their 
horrid money. Hugh’s gone, and 
I’ve got nothing left, and—they 
:shan’t have my baby!’ I exclaimed, 
with a face red with indignation. 

* My dear, you have only to say 
so—though I confess I think it’s 
a great pity. These rooms are 
very small; and there is no doubt 
you would have every comfort un- 
der Lady Power’s roof. From all 
I hear, Gentian’s Cross must be a 
fine place. And their only son, 
too! It’s very natural they should 
wish it. No one knows a mother’s 
feelings.’ 

* Then why didn’t she show them 
when they would have done some 
good? Why didn’t she send Hugh 
a word of comfort when he was 
dying? What do I want with her 
feelings now? They can’t bring 
Aim back—and she may keep them 
to besself. I won’t go to Gentian’s 
Cross!’ 

And so I returned not a parti- 
cularly grateful letter, I imagine, 
though, at this distance of time, 
I cannot remember how it was 
worded, and hoped, as I posted it, 
that I should never again hear 
from Lady Power. But I was mis- 
taken. In a few weeks arrived an 
answer, expressing her disappoint- 
ment at my determination, but ac- 
companied by a box of the most 
beautiful baby-linen that I had 
ever seen. My heart would have 
been harder than it was if it had 
not melted under this peace-offer- 








ing laid at the shrine of Hugh’s 
baby. I turned over the delicate 
little shirts, and bed-gowns, and 
petticoats, all trimmed with the 
costliest lace—the fine flannel, 
embroidered by hand—the rich 
robes and caps, the white cloak 
and hood, the tiny socks—and 
could not help feeling that some 
great expectations must be che- 
rished of the infant for which such 
an expensive wardrobe had been 
provided. My heart beat faster 
and my eyes filled as I thought 
how soon I should be dressing my 
own child in these fairy garments, 
and I lifted the little things as re- 
verently to my lips as though they 
had already touched that myste- 
rious being of whom I thought by 
night and day. I could not but 
answer Lady Power’s second epistle 
in a kinder strain, whilst I thanked 
her for her remembrance of me. 
But there was one sentence in her 
letter which I did not comment on, 
because I could not understand it. 
She wrote : ‘ There are two articles 
you will not find amongst the 
layetie, the christening robe and 
cap. Those I must, of course, re- 
serve until we meet.’ Why ‘of 
course’? Her words intimated that, 
if my baby was not to be born at 
Gentian’s Cross, they would at 
least like to see it christened there. 
That was only natural; but why 
‘ of course’? If I preferred that Mr. 
Dean should baptize it in the pa- 
rish church of Guildford, what was 
there to prevent me? However, I 
did not worry myself about the 
question, but passed it over; for, 
as is customary with young mo- 
thers, I oftener feared that I 
should die in my coming trial 
than live to see my child grow up 
and flourish. Any happiness I 
might experience in the prospect 
of it only came by fits and starts. 
It seemed too terrible an ordeal to 
survive, and my fear was at times 
overwhelming. I broode? over it 
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day after day, till my depression 
was almost habitual, and, haunting 
me even in sleep, would cause me 
to start up three or four times a 
night, shrieking for help, and trem- 
bling from head to foot with a 
horror which I could only feel and 
not interpret. Had I had any one 
on whom to lean in this extremity, 
I should have borne myself, per- 
haps, with greater dignity and 
trust; but more than ever did I 
now feel myself to be alone. Had 
Hugh’s dear, joyous voice been 
able to whisper assurance to me, 
however ignorantly, I should have 
believed and rested on his word. 
Had I possessed a mother to take 
me in her arms, and tell me that 
the joy of the possession of myself 
had outweighed all her pain, I 
might have taken heart from her 
example, and learned to put my 
confidence in heaven; but I had 
no one to speak to on the subject 
but such as were even less wise than 
myself. Aunt Tessie considered it 
excessively improper that any one 
should allude to such a thing as a 
baby uxtil it had been dressed in 
Christian attire and laid in a bas- 
sinette ; and Jane, with the horror 
of the uneducated of physical 
pain, and the wonderful capacity 
they have for dilating on the ter- 
rors of a situation, so augmented 
my vague fears whenever I men- 
tioned the matter to her, that my 
own sense, small as it was, pointed 
out the advisability of keeping my 
thoughts to myself. So I dragged 
out the weary days alone, and 
spring drew nearer and nearer; 
and if I ever prayed, it was—not 
for protection and safety, and a 
happy future with my child—but 
that I might die before it ever saw 
the light. I was so frightened! 
a 7 7 * a 


It was the dawn of one, of the 
earliest days of March when I lay 
in my bed so weak and exhausted 
that I felt as if I were sinking 
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through the mattresses and the 
floor, right, right away into infinity. 
Everything about me seemed as 
though I were in adream. The 
voices of the persons who moved 
about my room sounded far off, as 
if heard through a fog; and yet 
I could distinguish each word 
they said, and watch, in a kind of 
indistinct and hazy manner, the 
grey dawn that struggled through 
the white window-blinds and 
fought with the sickly light of the 
candle which Dr. Carlisle seemed 
to be carrying all over the room 
in the most aimless way. I could 
trace the unusual disorder of the 
apartment, and I could see that the 
faces which had been so anxiously 
peering into mine for the last 
twelve hours had settled down 
into something like their normal 
expression again. I knew, too, 
that my trial was over, and that I 
had passed through the gates of 
Hell into the calm of Heaven; but 
I was too languid to think of any- 
thing else. I felt as if my weak- 
ened senses were gradually fading 
away into unconsciousness; and 
all I desired was to be allowed so 
to fade away, and never be troubled 
with pain or pleasure or any emo- 
tion more. Even a loud and 
energetic squall from the other 
end of the room did not arouse me. 

‘A fine child,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Very fine, sir,’ responded the 
nurse—who had been torturing me 
for twenty-four hours past with 
wise saws, questionable jokes, and 
worrying attentions, until I had 
begun to regard her as an emissary 
of the Fiend himself—‘ I don’t know 
as ever I see a finer. She’s a re- 
gular beauty, she is; and such 
lungs, too!’ 

These words, accompanied by 
another prolonged squall, made me 
feel a little curious. Some of the 
few pleasant anticipations I had 
ventured to indulge in flickered 
back upon my memory. 
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‘ Doctor!’ I said faintly. 

‘Hush, my dear! You mustn’t 
talk, was the immediate answer, 
as Dr. Carlisle came up to my bed- 
side, and felt my pulse. ‘So—so! 
We are getting on. But you must 
lie still, like a good girl, and go to 
sleep.’ 

‘ But my baby 

‘Oh, the baby’s all right! <A 
nice healthy little girl! Now you 
know everything’s well over, and 
so you must just shut your eyes, 
and think of nothing but having 
a good rest.’ 

But the squalling was still going 
on (I believe they had put the 
baby on the top of the chest-of- 
drawers, to keep it out of the way), 
and something quite new, and 
that I had never experienced be- 
fore, began to spring up in me at 
the sound, and make my heart 
palpitate with eager joy. 

‘ Doctor! I will go to sleep ; but 
I must see my baby!’ 

‘Afterwards, my dear, after- 
wards; you are not strong enough 
yet. Trust me, everything is 
right, and you shall have it as 
soon as you have rested a little.’ 

‘I cannot rest till I have seen 
it.. Oh, Doctor! Nurse! do give 
me my baby !’ 

My agitation was rising. The 
nurse glanced at the doctor, and 
the doctor nodded at the nurse, 
and in another moment a bundle 
of flannel was laid on my left 
arm, and I trembled with eager- 
ness as I pulled it open. A fat, 
pulpy, red face met my view, with 
a nose that seemed to be spread 
half over it, two weak, swollen 
eyes feebly blinking at the light, 
and a mouth that was slit from 
ear to ear—in fact, the orthodox 
new-born baby. 

But I don’t think I saw what 
she was like. I was experiencing 
that marvellous thrill that comes 
over @ woman when the child of 
the man she loves is first placed 
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in her arms; and in the uncon- 
scious little creature beside me [ 
saw only Hugh’s representative. 
Hugh in his strength and beauty 
—Hugh in his imprudence and 
boldness—Hugh in his love for, 
and protection of me—Hugh on 
his death-bed! Oh! I had never 
missed Hugh before as I missed 
him when I first held his baby in 
my arms! Where was he to re- 
joice over this wonderful thing 
with me ?—to be thankful for my 
safety—to assure me he would 
love it for my sake and his own? 
Where was the father of my child ? 
I only felt half a mother without 
him. The first word I uttered, 
as I looked at my little daughter’s 
features, was his name. The 
first welcome I gave her were 
the tears that welled up weakly 
into my eyes at the remembrance 
that he could never see her. 

‘Hugh! I exclaimed brokenly, 
as I squeezed the little bundle to 
my bosom and turned my face 
round upon the pillow. 

‘Come! come! this will never 
do!’ said the doctor, as he hur- 
riedly mixed some horrid decoc- 
tion in a glass. ‘ Here, my dear, 
drink this; and, nurse, take the 
child into another room until Mrs. 
Power has had a sleep.’ 

‘No, no!’ I said, imploringly. 
‘I will drink whatever you like, 
Doctor; but pray don’t take my 
baby from me !’ 

‘ Will you promise not to talk 
any more, then, or even to think ? 

‘I will promise anything, if you 
will leave my baby here.’ 

So, fearing the effect of opposi- 
tion, I suppose, they did as I 
desired them, and, with my lips 
pressed upon the face of my infant, 
who, with the instinct of young 
animals, seemed to understand I 
was her mother, and to be quite 
contented to lie where she was, I 
sunk off into a sleep as placid as 
her own. 
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It was very curious to watch 
Aunt Tessie on her first visit of 
inspection to my room. It was 
on the evening of the same day, 
and I had waked up from sleep 
much refreshed, and eager to show 
off my new treasure to the house- 
hold. My little girl, whom I had 
scarcely let out of my arms, ex- 
cept for the briefest interval, since 
the moment of her birth, was 
awake and quiet, and in the best 
possible condition for being ex- 
hibited; and Aunt Tessie, having 
been duly informed that I was 
ready to receive her, entered the 
room on tiptoe, and advanced to 
the bedside as though she were 
prepared to see me laid out for 
burial. Poor old lady! her face 
was very pale and scared-looking ; 
and I have often thought since 
that perhaps she suffered more 
during those long hours of sus- 
pense than I had given her credit 
for. The smiling face I turned 


to greet her with must have some- 


what suprised her. 

‘Look, Aunt Tessie!’ I ex- 
claimed eagerly; ‘isn’t she a 
beauty? Her eyes are quite grey 
by daylight; I’m sure they will 
be like Ais. And isn’t she big? 
Nurse says she must weigh quite 
twelve pounds; but she won’t 
weigh her because it’s unlucky. 
And she has such dear little 
feet |’ 

Aunt Tessie gazed at the baby 
without speaking. Did any regret 
for her barren life flash through 
her at that moment? If it did, 
I was too selfishly excited to heed it. 

‘I’m so glad it’s a girl, Aunt 
Tessie; it’s so much nicer than a 
boy, except for the name. I did 
want to call it after him, my poor 
darling. But I shall always think 
of Hugh when [ look at her, 
whatever she may be named. She 
shan’t be “ Katharine”; I hate 
my own namie, though it was poor 
mamma’s.’ 


‘My dear! are you not talking 
too much? said Aunt Tessie 
solemnly. 

‘A great deal too much, ma’am, 
as I’ve said a dozen times to-day, 
if I’ve said it once,’ interrupted 
the nurse; ‘and Mrs. Power will 
be making herself quite ill if she 
don’t attend to what the doctor 
tells her.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, nurse! I am too 
happy to lie here and say nothing. 
I should burst if you didn’t let 
me talk just a little; and about 
my own child, too! Aunt Tessie, 
what do you think of her?’ 

‘I think you have cause to be 
very grateful, my dear. But I 
can hardly believe it even now; 
and you won’t be sixteen till next 
month! Dear, dear! it seems al- 
most incredible !’ 

‘But it is true, nevertheless,’ I 
replied, with glee. ‘It is my own, 
own baby! Oh! how I love it!’ 

I kissed the little creature’s 
face all over as I spoke, and I 
think poor Aunt Tessie sighed. 

‘I suppose I ought to write to 
Lady Power to-night, and let her 
know the news. I have not been 
in the habit of corresponding with 
her Ladyship; but she must be the 
most proper person to hear of 
such an event.’ 

‘Oh, yes, do, Aunt Tessie! and 
tell her the things all fit beauti- 
fully, and that baby is the most 
lovely little thing that ever was 
born, and that her eyes are grey, 
and she is very fat, and nurse 
says her hair will curl when she 
gets older.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am; and if you'll be 
saying good evening to Mrs. Power 
now, I’ll make her comfortable for 
the night,’ said the nurse, with a 
look of meaning at Aunt Tessie, 
who rose to leave me. 

‘ Aunt Tessie,’ I whispered shyly, 
as she bent over me, ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve not been so grateful for every- 
thing as I ought to have been. 
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Will you ask God to forgive me? 
Will you say I am sorry, and now 
I’ve got baby I do mean to try 
to be better?’ 

‘My dear! why don’t you say 
it yourself? Not but that I shall 
return thanks for your preserva- 
tion, Katharine—and have already 
done so. But surely you are not 
too weak to say your prayers? 
There is no need of a set form, 
you know, my dear; the fewest 
words often mean the most. And 
you must not forget that your 
child and you have a Father in 
heaven.’ 

The words sunk to the bottom 
of my godless little breast like a 
stone. How often during the past 
months—how often during all the 
years of my life, had I remembered 
that I had a Father in heaven? 
Had I ever thanked Him for my 
joy? Had I ever cried to Him in 
my sorrow? Hugh had thought 
of Him at the last, and wished he 
had served Him better; but even 
Hugh’s death had not induced me 
to seek comfort at the hands of the 
God who had taken him away. 
And now He had sent me this 
little child to love and comfort 
me ; and if I did not remember to 
thank Him for His goodness, might 
He not take herfrom me also? I 
trembled at the awful thought! I 
thought of the times when Hugh 
had spoken to me of religion (for 
it had often been his favourite 
theme when we were quiet and 
alone), and how he had urged me 
to place more faith in our heavenly 
Father, and to cling to the offices 
of the Church and the practice 
of prayer as my best safeguard 
against all the trials and tempta- 
tions of the world. And I had 
listened, because it was Hugh that 
spoke to me, and gone away and 
forgotten all about it, and*lived 
alone in my misery, as if there 
were no God in heaven to pity my 
sufferings or to relieve them. But 
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now the remembrance of my dar- 
ling’s dying faith in this unseen 
Father came back to my mind, and 
my baby seemed to be indeed, what 
Dr. Carlisle had called her, a mes- 
senger from heaven and him. I 
felt now that I must pray that God 
would protect my little child, and 
let her grow up to comfort me; 
and the first real prayer I had ever 
uttered came forth from my lips. 
*O God! be a father to my poor 
fatherless baby, and keep her 
safely, and don’t let her ever miss 
dear Hugh. And if my darling 
is with You, tell him I’m safe, and 
a little happy again, and I love 
him so much still—and the baby, 
for his sake.’ The holy office of 
maternity had already commenced 
to do its blessed work. The mere 
fact of being a mother made me 
ashamed to neglect the duties of 
a child. 

Then the effort of speaking 
seemed to bring the reality of the 
Great Unseen Presence home to 
my soul, and I clasped my hands 
above my infant reverently. ‘Oh 
God, make me good, for baby’s 
sake,’ I said, ‘and that we may go 
to Hugh together. I am. very 
much obliged to You for having 
kept me safely during this dread- 
ful illness, and I would like to 
be good and serve You, if I can. 
And I love Mary, because Hugh 
loved her so,’ I added, in a very 
low whisper, half afraid that I was 
saying something treasonable, and 
that if the nurse overheard me 
she might whip the baby away, 
lest it should be polluted ; but still 
hoping that God might be pleased 
to hear it, and that my beloved 
Hugh might, in some roundabout 
manner, come to hear it too. And 
the allusion set me thinking that 
I would rather call my little girl 
by the Divine Mother’s name than 
by any other. 

‘I will 


have her baptized 


“ Mary,” ’ I thought to myself, with 
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a sudden glow of pleasure at the 
idea that Hugh would have chosen 
that name for her, and that there 
was something I still could do that 
would have pleased my husband 
had he been there, ‘ and I will call 
her May for short ; and I will teach 
her to love the May for his sake— 
my own dear boy!’ 

I was quite fixed in this resolve, 
and not all Aunt Tessie’s insinua- 
tions that Sir Thomas and Lady 
Power might consider themselves 
aggrieved if they were not allowed 
to choose my baby’s name could 
make me alter it. 

‘I know that Hugh would have 
chosen “ Mary,”’I said resolutely, 
‘and I won’t have her christened 
anything else. And Mr. Dean shall 
christen her at Christ Church, as 
soon as ever I am well enough to 
go out; and then they may say 
what they like, but they won’t be 
able to alter it.’ 

But a few days afterwards my 
ideas on this subject received 
somewhat of a check from a letter 
written to me by my father-in-law, 
in which, after having congratu- 
lated me on the birth of my baby, 
and expressed the pleasure of the 
entire household on the reception 
of the news, he went on to say: 

‘I did not consider it necessary, 
my dear Katharine, to tell you be- 
fore what it now becomes right 
that you should hear. The life of 
a little infant is so uncertain a 
thing, that I thought it better to 
wait and see whether your child 
was likely to live before I informed 
you that the estates and income, 
which would have been our dear 
Hugh’s, being strictly entailed in 
the direct line, will devolve at my 
death upon his daughter. The 
little girl is, in fact, my heiress, 
and it is, of course, the wish of 
Lady Power and myself that she 
should be brought upin a manner 
consistent with her future posi- 
tion. " We were disappointed that 


you would not consent to her being 
born at Gentian’s Cross; but, of 
course, you will not think of having 
her christened until you come to 
us. If you have a Catholic priest 
in Guildford, you might have her 
baptized before crossing; but leave 
the less simple part of the cere- 
mony to be accomplished in our 
own church. We do not wish to 
bias you with respect to a name 
for the child; but Lady Power is 
called “Georgina,” and our dear 
Hugh’s second name was given to 
him after his mother.’ 

The receipt of this letter was a 
shock to me. To hear that my 
baby was a great heiress, and, if 
she lived, would be a very rich 
woman, was almost a matter of 
indifference. At present, she was 
nothing but my little tender baby, 
and we had everything we re- 
quired, and the future was a long, 
long way off to both of us; and I 
had hardly more capability of look- 
ing forward than she had. But to 
learn that I was expected to have 
her baptized a Roman Catholic 
was quite a different thing. 

I had never dreamt it would be 
required—it took me completely 
by surprise. It was not that I 
had any objection to the religion 
—why should I have, who had no 
religion for myself? If Hugh had 
lived, it would have come quite 
natural to see him take his child 
to his own Church, and have her 
baptized by one of his own priests. 
I should not have wished it to be 
otherwise. 

But Hugh was dead, and I and 
my baby were left alone; and I 
felt as though she would not be 
so much my own child if she were 
brought up a Catholic whilst I 
remained a Protestant. All the 
Powers were Catholics, and my 
baby would be one of them, and I 
should be shut out in the cold 
alone. 

I could not bear the thought. I 
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cried over it for a whole day, and 
made myself ill. Aunt Tessie did 
not entirely sympathise with my 
concern. She loved to have a dig 
at the Roman Catholics whenever 
she could. She called them idola- 
trous, and superstitious, and priest- 
ridden, after the good old Protest- 
ant fashion, whenever she had an 
opportunity ; but in this instance 
I think the glitter of the gold 
dazzled her unworldly eyes a little, 
and she dilated more on the ex- 
traordinary indifference I displayed 
towards my child’s prospects than 
on my dismay at finding she was 
to profess a different religion from 
myself. 

‘It’s a most wonderful opening 
for her, Katharine,’ she said, ‘ and 
I’m surprised you don’t see it. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the Powers 
offer to take her right off your 
hands as soon as she’s done 
teething.’ 

‘ Take her off my hands !’ I echoed 
in dismay; ‘take my baby away 
from me! They shall kill me first! 
But they can’t, Aunt Tessie, can 
they? It’s not law.’ 

‘ Dear me, Katharine, you need 
not be so vehement. But though, 
of course, it’s a great pity the little 
girl should be reared in the errors 
of Popery, and taught to worship 
graven images, instead of the true 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense!’ I 
cried irreverently. ‘You don’t 
know what you’re saying, Aunt 
Tessie. Dear Hugh never did 
any such thing—I am sure of 
that.’ 

‘Well, my dear, if he didn’t, 
depend on it he ought to have 
done so. However, as I was say- 
ing, though it’s very sad, yet as it 
is, you see—and the estate being 
entailed and all—I suppose it be- 
comes quite a necessity that the 
child should be brought up in the 
religion of her father’s family.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have minded it if 


Hugh had lived,’ I said despond- 
ently. 

‘ What difference can that make, 
Katharine ? 

‘I don’t know—but it does. 
Hugh was a Catholic; but he 
loved me, and was everything that 
was best and dearest. As for these 
other people, I don’t care for them, 
nor they for me, and I can’t say 
why—only it makes me miserable.’ 

‘ This is childish,’ replied Aunt 
Tessie ; and I daresay it was; but 
the idea became fixed in my mind, 
and I was not the less unhappy 
about it. 

I had sufficient sense to see that, 
under the circumstances, it was 
wisest and best my baby should 
be reared in her father’s faith ; 
and the fact that it had been her 
father’s faith greatly reconciled me 
to the notion; but I was not so 
easily persuaded to adopt Sir Tho- 
mas’s hint about her name. I dis- 
liked the name of ‘Georgina’ I 
could not fancy the child by that 
appellation. Iwas most unfavour- 
ably predisposed towards my mo- 
ther-in-law, and I determined that 
my baby should not be called after 
her. Yet I felt terribly afraid of 
the whole family, and could not 
tell what forces might not be 
brought to bear upon me if I car- 
ried her over to Ireland before she 
had been christened. 

So as soon as ever I was well 
enough to get about again, and 
had dismissed the nurse, and freed 
myself from the momently guar- 
dianship of that most vigilant of 
gaolers, I slipped out of the cottage 
one morning, with my child in my 
arms, and carried her into the 
little Catholic chapel where dear 
Hugh used to say his prayers, and 
had her made a Christian before 
any one knew anything about the 
matter. 

‘I have just had baby baptized,’ 
I said boldly, as I bore her back 
into Aunt Tessie’s parlour, and 
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sank down on the sofa, exhausted 
with my heavy burden. 

‘Baptized! Good gracious me, 
Katharine, what an extraordinary 
girl you are! Why couldn’t you 
have told me of your intention? 
And without sponsors, too! How 
could it be done ? 

‘Oh, I explained to the priest 
that we were going to take a jour- 
ney; and she’s only baptized, you 
know. She can be properly finished 
off when she gets to Gentian’s 
Cross, and then the Powers may 
find sponsors for her if they will. 
But they can’t alter her name,’ I 
added, with a chuckle. 

‘ What may her name be, then ?’ 

‘ Hugh Mary.’ 

‘Katharine, you must be mad! 
What! call a girl by a man’s name ? 
It appears positively indelicate to 
me.’ 

‘I don’t care if it’s delicate or 
indelicate,’ I rejoined shortly. 
‘ That’s her name, and she’ll have 
to stick to it. I wasn’t going fo 
have my child called by any of 
their absurd Georginas or J uliettas. 
She’s the only thing left me of 
Hugh, and I choose she shall bear 
his name.’ 

* But you can’t call her Iugh.’ 

‘I shall call her anything I 
choose; but I mean to call her 
“May.” And I am sure Hugh 
would have liked the name, and 
so do I—and there’s an end of it, 
isn’t there, my darling? I con- 
cluded, addressing the baby. 

‘Well, Katharine, you always 
were headstrong and incompre- 
hensible to me; but this is the 
wildest thing, I think, you ever 
did. Miss Hugh Power! I never 
heard of such an idea! Every one 
will ask what it means. I only 
hope it may not induce Sir Thomas 
and Lady Power to resign their 
good intentions on the little girl’s 
behalf.’ 

‘How can they if the estates 
are entailed ? I demanded. I was 


growing very wise with regard to 
the things of this world. 

‘Oh, but there is so much more 
they can do, if they choose—her 
education and bringing up, and so 
forth. But to have a young lady 
called “ Hugh ” running about the 
place! It will make things most 
disfgreeable, I should think, for 
every one concerned.’ 

‘ But she is to be called “ May,” 
I tell you.’ 

‘ It is not much better than the 
other. They are both fantastic, 
and out of the common way. But 
you never do anything like other 
people, Katharine. You never did, 
and I suppose you never will. 
Well, we must hope for the best. 
There are two letters for you from 
Dublin on the drawing-room table. 
Shall I ring for Jane to take the 
baby whilst you read them? 

‘No; baby and I will go and 
read them together,’ I replied as I 
left the room, dragging my burden 
with me. At that time I could 
hardly bear to let the child out of 
my arms. I was wasting all my 
newly-acquired strength with the 
unusual exertions I was making. 
But I had a silly, though tanta- 
lising, fear that she would never 
be quite so much my own child if 
I gave up the care or trouble of 
her to any other person. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GOOD-BYE TO GUILDFORD. 


Tue letters were from Sir Thomas 
and Lady Power, both urgently 
pressing me to go and stay at 
Gentian’s Cross as soon as ever I 
was strong enough to undertake 
the journey. 

‘You must take pity on our 
great anxiety to become acquainted 
as soon as possible with you and 
the dear little stranger,’ wrote Lady 
Power; ‘ and do your utmost to be 
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with us by next month. The cli- 
mate here is more genial than in 
England, and likely to agree better 
with the baby, and every one ac- 
knowledges that our part of the 
country is most healthy. All my 
family were born and brought up 
here, and you know what a speci- 
men of vigorous manhood our be- 
loved Hugh was. Indeed, my dear 
Katharine, I have become most 
anxious to see one who was so 
dear to him as yourself, and to 
give you the welcome due to a 
daughter of our house. I am sure 
you will try to fall in with the 
wishes of Sir Thomas and myself 
in coming to Gentian’s Cross as 
soon as possible.’ 

The rest of the letter was written 
much in the same strain; but I 
was not to be taken in byit. I 
knew that Lady Power had been 
very proud of her only son. I had 
little doubt that she felt the blow 
of his early death keenly; but if 
she had been so devoted to him 
and his memory, why had she 
left me for so many weary months 
without a word of consolation or 
sympathy ? 

Aunt Tessie accounted for it on 
the score of her pride and mater- 
nal affection having been so deeply 
wounded by Hugh’s runaway mar- 
riage with me. That she had ex- 
pected and intended great things 
for him, and that his conduct had 
upset all her plans. That might 
have been true, and I acknow- 
ledged that she had reason to be 
angry ; but when the poor boy died, 
so suddenly and sadly, leaving a 
widow of fifteen on the world 
alone, surely his early death might 
have been accounted by his own 
mother to have expiated his boyish 
folly. If she had loved him so 
much, would not her heart have 
melted then at the thought of my 
sorrow and my loss? Yet not a 
line had she ever written to me, 
nor sent me a message even, until 
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she heard that I was likely to be- 
come a mother, and knew that if 
my infant lived it would be heir 
apparent to her own and her hus- 
band’s wealth. When she heard 
the Almighty was about to send 
me consolation, my Lady Power 
thought it time she should offer it 
likewise. Was it done for my 
sake? I felt it was not. I felt it 
was but a carrying-on of the pride 
she had cherished for her son, and 
that had I continued childless she 
would never have troubled her 
head about me. I might have 
killed myself with grief for the 
boy she professed to adore, in 
my lonely seclusion, and Lady 
Power would only have considered 
it a good thing I was out of the 
way, and not likely to trouble 
them again. But as the mother 
of their grandchild and heiress I 
had become a different creature. 
In me was partly wrapped up the 
well-being of the baby; for her 
sake I must be treated to consider- 
ation and flattery. I was young, 
but I could see through that! 
What feeling did it awaken in my 
breast? Pride, too—though of a 
different nature. Yes! they might 
say what they liked, and think what 
they liked—these Powers !—but I 
was the mother of my own child, 
and they could not get at her ex- 
cept through flattery of me. 

I did not shrink from going to 
Dublin. On the contrary, I wished 
to go there, and prove to them that 
though I was only sixteen, I was 
old enough to comport myself as 
became the girl whom Hugh had 
loved, and the mother of the 
heiress of Gentian’s Cross. 

Poor fool! A mouse might as 
well have pricked up its ears, and 
curled its tail, and marched boldly 
into a lion’s den, determined to 
show what a brave animal it was, 
and how well it could hold its own. 
The mouse might possess all the 
necessary spirit to make the at- 
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tempt; but what would be the use 
of its spirit when once inside the 
lion’s jaws ? 

So, innocently, but defiantly, 
did I cause my boxes to be packed 
up, and, with Jane as my nurse, 
and the baby clasped closely in 
my arms, left the safe precincts of 
Ivy Cottage to cross the Irish Chan- 
nel for Gentian’s Cross. 

I don’t think Aunt Tessie was 
altogether sorry to part with us. 
Her behaviour towards me had 
been much modified since I had 
returned to her house a widow; 
and the addition I had made to 
her modest income must have been 
felt when I departed again. Still 
I had considerably upset her little 
ménage, and I don’t think she had 
ever got used, nor do I think she 
ever would have got used, to the 
noise and confusion consequent on 
the baby’s appearance. 

She was the very moral and 
essence of a stereotyped old maid. 
It seems strange to me now that I 
should have left Guildford with- 
out any idea of, or allusion to, re- 
visiting it. Aunt Tessie expressed 
a conventional wish, on saying 
good-bye, that we should soon 
meet again, and I echoed it; but I 
had formed no plans for the future, 
and I carried all my possessions 
with me. My whole mind was 
wrapped up in my child, and I 
think if I had any notion for the 
future, it was that I should take a 
tiny cottage somewhere, and live 
with Jane and my baby, and at- 
tend on the latter night and day, 
until she had grown up into a beau- 
tiful woman, who would be like my 
shadow, and go with me every- 
where. Any way, that cottage 
was not to be at Guildford; for I 
climbed up to the wood the day be- 
fore I left it, to say good-bye to 
the place where my dear dead boy 
had sat and talked to me of love 
and marriage, and laid his baby 
down on the same spot, under the 
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shade of the hawthorn, now all 
white again with blossom, and 
called on him there to come back 
to us, if only for one moment, to 
say that he would be with us 
wherever we might go. But the 
only answer that came to me 
was the waving of the hawthorn 
tree by a sudden breeze that sent 
the frail May flowers showering 
down upon my baby’s face, and 
caused her to smile—a smile that 
was too much like his not to make 
me cry. And then I had pulled 
a bunch of blossoms for a keep- 
sake of the place, and, turning 
homewards with my child, felt as 
though I had been saying farewell 
again to my Hugh’s grave. I 
think I was sorry to go even after 
that. I crept into the little Ca- 
tholic chapel on the last morning 
of my stay there, and timidly knelt 
down in the seat the priest had 
told me Hugh had always occupied, 
and bent my head upon my hands. 
The building was quite empty, but 
lamps were burning here and there, 
and the heavy smell of incense still 
lingered about it. I felt nervous 
and solemn, as if Hugh’s spirit 
were kneeling beside me, or some 
of the saints of whom he used to 
talk so often were watching what 
I did. 

Still it was a church, and the 
scene of my child’s baptism; and 
though I felt hot and uncomfort- 
able lest some one should come in 
and recognise me, I knelt on, pray- 
ing to God not to let Hugh forget 
me, and feeling as though Hugh’s 
God must hear me there better 
than in any other place. When I 
had knelt for about half an hour 
I got up, and silently approached 
the door. A stoup of holy water 
confronted me. I knew its use, 
and, dipping my finger in it, 
wetted my forehead. As I did so 
I felt an increase of comfort. It 
seemed as if the action had drawn 
me nearer to Hugh, and I left the 
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chapel regretfully, wishing I had 
gone there oftener whilst I had 
had the opportunity. 

I pass over the horrors of the 
journey—a long, unintermitting 
journey, by cab, and rail, and 
steamer, is at all times a duty 
rather than a pleasure; and when 
it is performed with the accom- 
paniment of a baby of three months 
old, it becomes something too ter- 
rible even to look back upon. 

Jane and I went from Guildford 
to London, from London to Holy- 
head, from Holyhead to Kingstown, 
and from Kingstown to Dublin, 
with the baby ! and what she thought 
of the baby by the time we arrived 
at the Westland Row Station I 
know not, and most likely she would 
have been afraid to say; but if I 
had not been her mother, and she, 
my sole possession in the world, 
the only thing left to remind me 
of my beloved Hugh, I verily be- 
lieve I should have thrown her out 
of window or chucked her over- 
board. Did ever baby whine as 
that baby whined, or keep so hor- 
ribly wide awake and lively, or so 
unmistakably over-eat itself, or 
insist on being danced at the car- 
riage-windows when our arms 
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ached with fatigue, or walked up 
and down the vessel when we were 
so sick we could hardly stand ? 

Well! all things have an end, 
and we reached Dublin at last— 
tired out and longing for rest, but 
safe and together; and the first 
sight that greeted my astonished 
eyes was the figure of Sir Thomas 
Power waiting for us on the plat- 
form—Sir Thomas, whom I had 
imagined to be twenty miles away 
at Gentian’s Cross. This was a 
surprise, but more was to follow. 

‘Never mind the luggage, my 
dear,’ he said, as he handed me on 
to the platform. ‘My servants 
are here to see after that. I have 
a carriage in attendance, and you 
must come on at once to the Shel- 
burne Hotel. Lady Power could not 
deny herself the pleasure of being 
the first to welcome you to Ireland, 
and she is waiting there for you.’ 

And so, without time for specu- 
lation or remonstrance, just as I 
was—pale, travel-stained, and dis- 
ordered —Sir Thomas Power 
pushed my baby, my nurse, and 
myself into one of the hotel vehi- 
cles, and carried us straight off 
into the presence of my august 
mother-in-law. 
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HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 


IN DREAMLAND AND IN REALITY—AT THE SEASIDE—THUE THEATRES—OPERA IN 
ENGLISH. 


detail accurately how the 
world is wagging at the pre- 

sent moment is beyond my powers, 
for the best of all possible reasons: 
I do not know. I have left Mother 
Earth, and am wandering in the 
domains of her son, King Oceanus 
—or, at least, not wandering, for 
my boat is anchored, in primitive 
fashion, at the foot of high cliffs 
which tower up on the left hand, 
and all around is bright blue-green 
water, glittering in the sunlight 
as I rise and fall with the gentle 
swell of a particularly placid sea. 
The large yacht lying at anchor a 
little way off hardly moves, only 
now and again dipping her sharp 
bows with stately grace. The 
wavelets flow up to a little shingly 
bay amongst the rocks, and show 
just the very faintest edge of foam, 
though there is white water at the 
bows of the little boat beating 
up to windward with all sail set 
to catch as much as possible of 
the light breeze which beneficently 
tempers the hot sun. A girl—and 
a very delightful little girl she 
looked, too, though I could not see 
her features distinctly—wason that 
rocky ledge a little while ago; but 
she has tripped off, and scrambled 
up what I take to be a path; and 
no human creature is near. I 
slipped away, denying myself the 
pleasantest companionship, in the 
hope that in this solitude I might 
beable to make way with my article; 
but, though it is delightful to close 
one’s eyes and dream, soothed by 
the gentle motion of the boat, I 
doubt whether the circumstances 
are favourable to literary com- 
position. Besides, my task is to 
say ‘how the world wags’; and 
for the last month I have been as 


much out of it as was the motley 
wit from whom the quotation is 
taken, when he accompanied his 
young mistresses to that won- 
derful Forest of Arden. 
* We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,’ 


The small study from which 
Rapier’s compilations are generally 
dated seems to be in another 
world altogether; and it is easy 
to turn over the leaves of the book 
I threw into the boat, and ima- 
gine that the shore is Prospero’s 
island, and that the cavern over 
there in the deep shade is where 
Caliban lives. There is a level, 
soft, yellow creek in the distance, 
where, I suppose, dwell and gambol 
the elves 

‘that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly 

him 
When he comes back ; 
and it is to that spot Ariel gave 
the invitation which sounded so 
mysteriously in Prince Ferdinand’s 
ears : 

‘ Sitting on a bank 

Weeping again the king my father’s 

wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air ;’ 
and so the most delicate of 
maidens and the most noble of 
princes are brought together by 
the magic of old Prospero’s fami- 
liar spirit. How true it is that 
‘ extremes meet’ is shown by the 
history of Ferdinand and Miranda. 
What would be said nowadays to 
a damsel who asked a prince to 
marry her? Yet Miranda, who, 
of all maidens, has scarcely a 
parallel for utter modesty and 
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guilelessness, hesitates only a very 
little to tell all her mind to the 
son of the King of Naples. 
‘Do you love me? she asks 
simply, and he eagerly cries: 
*O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this 
sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind 
event 
If I speak true! if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! I 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world 
Do love, prize, honour you.’ 


And Miranda? The tears gush 
to her eyes, though she strives to 
check them with an argument of 
her head against the stronger ar- 
gument in her heart: 
‘I am a fool 
To weep at what I am most glad of.’ 

And though Shakespeare does not 
Say so, there cannot be a doubt 
that ‘ they were married and lived 
happy ever afterwards.’ Tricksy 
Ariel, with all his skill, could not 
have made the air more fresh and 
grateful, or the sea more pure and 
translucent than it is here to-day. 


Before these lines are in readers’ 
hands the theatrical season, which 
at the time of writing is only just 
at its commencement, will be in 
full swing; and lovers of the 
stage may certainly congratulate 
themselves upon the improving 
prospects of the drama. Not only 
has it been proved that good work 
pays, but at last public writers 
have made up their minds not to 
tolerate the sort of improprieties 
which used to be passed over in 
the theatres with a shake of the 
head or a shrug of the shoulders, 
but did not induce those who 
could have abated the nuisance 
to exercise their powers. If any 
adventurous lady-artist (?) over- 
steps the line—and a good deal of 
latitude is allowed inside the 
boundary —I think the news- 
paper notices are likely to asto- 
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nish her, and I only hope that 
the critics will not mince matters 
nor ‘let down’ the entertainment 
with euphuistic platitudes. 

With reference to those poor 
critics, I see that Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan, of all people in the world, 
has been penning what he probably 
imagines to be a scathing satire. 
According to this ‘ poet,’ they live 
on a pittance, and are about as 
vicious as their small intelligence 
permits them to be; and indeed 
it is probable that Mr. Buchanan 
thinks a useful lesson might be 
taught to journalists and writers 
generally if a few of these miser- 
able wretches—the critics—were 
taken and hanged pour encourager 
les autres. How Mr. Buchanan 
comes to know the private income 
of gentlemen with whom he has 
no acquaintance he omits to state. 
Criticism by itself may not be a 
very remunerative profession ; but 
if the writer were acquainted with 
his subject he would be aware 
that critics do not live by cri- 
ticism alone. When the editor of 
a@ newspaper wants a critic he 
does not go into the byways of 
the East-End and ask the first dis- 
honest-looking stranger he meets 
to come and write about the 
drama; on the contrary, the post 
is, I believe, offered to some one 
on the staff of the paper, who is 
known to have a knowledge of 
things dramatic, or else to some 
journalist of reputation. There 
is probably no critic on an im- 
portant paper who, besides at- 
tending the theatres, does not 
write leaders, or novels, or essays, 
or articles of some sort—and very 
likely a little of all—for his own 
paper and for several others. That 
the critics did not like Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s play, ‘ A Madcap Prince,’ 
may or may not have proved their 
bias and want of intellect. The 
attack, however, comes very badly 
from Mr. Buchanan; and though 
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raking up old scandals is not an 
agreeable task, it is well that 
readers should be reminded of 
that scarcely creditable episode in 
Mr. Buchanan’s career with refer- 
ence to his attack on Messrs. 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and others. 
Writing under the name of Ro- 
bert Maitland, he proceeded to 
the annihilation of his contem- 
poraries, holding up as a bright 
example to them the glowing 
talents and perfect taste of a cer- 
tain Mr. Robert Buchanan. Unless 
I am very greatly in error, he 
denied the authorship of the ar- 
ticle just about the time that, un- 
luckily for his reputation, his 
publishers admitted it. 

Of course ‘ The Shaughraun’ is 
a popular success, because, as in 
all his dramas, Mr. Boucicault 
takes care at once to strongly 
arouse the sympathies of the au- 
dience in favour of a true-hearted 
Irishman devoted to his master’s 
service and ready to run any risk 
for his sake. No danger appals 
Conn, the Shaughraun, nor even 
temporarily affrights him; and no 
opposition, whatever the odds 
may be, can stand against his 
ingenuity. With even moderately- 
good acting, a drama based on 
the principle of the ‘ Shaugh- 
raun’ can hardly fail; and though 
the general execution of the play 
at Drury Lane is certainly not 
more than moderately good, the 
presence of such a consummate 
master of the art as Mr. Bouci- 
cault, and of such a graceful and 
refined heroine as Mrs. Boucicault, 
makes what would be a success a 
triumph. As a literary perform- 
ance, ‘The Shaughraun’ is infe- 
rior to ‘The Colleen Bawn’ and 
to ‘ Arrah-na-pogue.’ The interest 
of this later work is not concen- 
trated as it was in its predecessors; 
indeed, although there is neces- 
sarily a direct plot, the play is a 
sort of pot-pourri of effective inci- 


dents, and interest is not directed 
to one grand result, as it was in 
the two admirable dramas named 
above. Conn and his dog Tatters, 
however, are established as prime 
favourites, and deserve their posi- 
tion. Mr. Shiel Barry, too, merits 
very hearty praise for his careful 
delineation of the police spy, Har- 
vey Duff. The actor has evidently 
formed a definite idea of the cha- 
racter, and works it out consist- 
ently ; and, in the last act, when 
the enemies who are thirsting for 
vengeance close in upon the cavern 
—the Coot’s Nest—from which 
he cannot escape, his abject terror 
is portrayed with genuine power. 
If one could feel an interest in the 
pairs of lovers the drama would of 
course be considerably strength- 
ened, but these personages did not 
distinguish themselves. Mr. Ter- 
riss seemed uncomfortable in his 
uniform, and from the way of 
wearing his sash in one scene, a 
keen observer might have pre- 
sumed that he had risen from the 
ranks, and forgotten that, as a 
commissioned officer, he ought not 
to put on that emblem of autho- 
rity as he had been accustomed to 
do when a sergeant. It was also 
rather puzzling to find out whe- 
ther he wished it to be imagined 
that he was on the staff. It is to 
be regretted that actors do not 
pay more attention to trifles. Mr. 
Howard is so used to playing 
villains, that the virtues of the 
character of Robert Ffolliott sat 
somewhat uneasily upon him. He 
appeared to think it hard that he 
should do all the escaping and 
none of the killing; and, but that 
Harvey Duffs wild spring from 
the cavern to the rocks beneath 
is so very effective, Robert Ffol- 
liott would doubtless appreciate 
the obligation if the author would 
allow him the luxury of slaugh- 
tering the treacherous police spy. 
Miss Rose Leclercq used to be a 
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good actress, and her failure to 
give character to Claire Ffolliott 
was unexpected and unfortunate. 

The season promises to be a 
busy one; but we hear nothing of 
important new works by new 
writers, from which circumstance 
it is to be presumed that would- 
be dramatists have not yet learned 
that the art of constructing and 
writing effective stage pieces must 
be studied, and does not come by 
nature. I wonder what average 
of the dramas which are written 
ever find a way to the hands of 
the prompter? It is sad to think 
of the amount of wasted labour, 
but in the great majority of cases 
the fault lies with the writer, who 
plunges hastily into an ill-con- 
ceived project with a result which 
a little thought would show to be 
inevitable. By the time this 
number is issued ‘ Macbeth’ will 
be some week or ten days old, 
and there will doubtless have 
been much ‘effusion of Christian 
ink’—to quote Mat Prior — on 
the subject of Mr. Irving’s inter- 
pretation. There are several rather 
risky scenes in‘ Macbeth’; the 
witches, for instance, require to 
be carefully managed, lest they 
should become ludicrous; but 
whatever may be the fortune of 
the play, it is quite safe to pro- 
phesy that the Macbeth will be a 
thoughtful, keen, and conscientious 
study, and that Mr. Irving will do 
nothing without a reason which 
seems to him, and will probably 
seem also to most other people, a 
good one. It would appear that 
the Laureate is to be represented 
on the stage in more quarters 
than one; for, besides ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ an adaptation of ‘ Elaine’ 
has been talked about, with Mi 
Neilson as ’ 

* Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat ; 


but that this should be satisfac- 


tory hardly seems possible, for 
where adequate representatives of 
King Arthur, Sir Launcelot, Sir 
Lavaine, and the rest are to be 
found is not apparent. An Ame- 
rican author of small repute and 
less ability has also threatened an 
adaptation of Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair’! a piece of impertinence 
from which we may hope to be 
mercifully delivered by the good 
sense of actors and manager. 


No good results can be attained 
by arguments as to whether or not 
the English are ‘a musical people,’ 
because no precise definition of 
that arbitrary term can well be 
given. That general audiences 
may not appreciate all the good 
music they hear is probable—nay, 
that they do not is certain; but 
in no other country are artists so 
handsomely rewarded, and this is 
the best proof that the art and 
science of music is in a flourish- 
ing condition; in fact that, whe- 
ther people understand it or not, 
they likeit. Why, therefore, should 
we not have an English Opera? 
Mr. Carl Rosa considers that we 
ought to have, and, having taken 
the Princess’s Theatre, is making 
vigorous endeavours to found, or 
rather to revive, that description 
of entertainment, which, for some 
occult reason, has been permitted 
to wane. That English opera, well 
interpreted, will not gain a strong 
hold on the musical public is not 
to be believed. Complaint is made 
that there are no good operatic 
vocalists to be procured; but I 
fancy this question has not been 
properly tested, and few have ap- 
peared because the demand for 
them has been small. Musicians 
will cordially admit that there is 
but one Sims Reeves, and no 
doubt in the old days when the 
great tenor was playing in opera 
he was a very powerful attraction ; 


















indeed, that fact has been ascer- 
tained in the most practical way, 
for when illness compelled him to 
relinquish his part (in ‘Robin 
Hood,’ if I remember correctly), 
the receipts of the theatre fell at 
once in a manner which was as 
startling as it was disagreeable to 
the manager. The value of a star 
of magnitude is, therefore, appa- 
rent; indeed, the same lesson may 
be learned from the Italian com- 
panies, for impresarii are singu- 
larly sage, and would not pay the 
enormous salaries which prime 
donne demand, unless pretty well 
assured of a good percentage on 
the outlay. 

Mr. Carl Rosa has found his 
star in Mr. Santley; and as a 
very good company back up the 
experiment, there is reason to be- 
lieve as well as to hope that the 
enterprise at the Princess’s may 
establish English opera again in 
London. The engagement of such 


instrumentalists as Messrs. Car- . 


rodus, E. Howell, Reynolds, Svend- 
sen, &c., is a step in the right 
direction, which no conductor for 
many years past has had the sense 
to take; for a good orchestra is the 
very first necessity of an operatic 
speculation, and will attract musi- 
cians, who may be presumed to 
influence the circle of their friends 
who know less about it. 

The reason why there is a 
dearth of efficient representatives 
of characters in English opera is 
that the majority of those who 
undertake the work have never 
learned how to do it. Acting most 
assuredly does not come by na- 
ture, and to play a part in Eng- 
lish opera it is really necessary 
that a vocalist should have studied 
something of the art of acting. 
Managers of past English operas 
have had a recipe for making ope- 
ratic artists, and this is it: ‘Go 
to a concert hall, engage a singer, 
dress him in a suit of clothes to 
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which he is unaccustomed—knee- 
breeches and square-cut coats, for 
instance. If possible, give him a 
sword which will get between his 
legs, and a cocked-hat which he 
won’t know how to wear, and will 
drop at frequent intervals, and 


—there you are!’ He will sing 
his ballads as well as nervousness 
—occasioned by the feeling that 
there is something wrong about 
his legs, and that his wig is com- 
ing off—will permit ; but his per- 
formance is not likely to present 
very forcibly the character he is 
set down in the bills to interpret. 
He has been taught to open his 
mouth and smile when he sings, 
and so he gives ‘When the fair 
land of Poland’ with an agree- 
able expression of countenance, as 
though warbling a love-song ina 
drawing-room, and about as little 
like one recalling tragic episodes 
in the history of his beloved coun- 
try as can well be imagined. The 
only thing that can be said of 
many English soprani who act is 
that their expositions of character 
do not, as a rule, throw the ef- 
forts of their male associates into 
the shade. Of course it is always 
pleasant to listen to good singing ; 
bat if English opera is to be popu- 
lar, réles must be filled efficiently, 
lyric actors and actresses must 
act, and give some appearance of 
reality to what they do. The 
composer seeks to express the 
meaning of the libretto, and if 
the characters in the libretto are 
not represented, the whole must 
needs want unity. 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
that English does not lend itself 
to the purposes of vocalisation 
so readily as Italian does. A 
few persons may possibly be de- 
terred from going to the Prin- 
cess’s because opera in English 
is less smooth and familiar than 
in Italian; but these few will be 
counterbalanced by others who 
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do not care to go and see a per- 
formance which they cannot un- 
derstand. Translators and libret- 
tists have paid too little attention 
to the necessity of providing the 
singer with vocal words and 
phrases. As good a translation 
as any is perhaps the version of 
‘Faust’ by the late Mr. Chorley ; 
but even he was hasty or care- 
less. When Mephistopheles, for 
instance, makes his way through 
the group of soldiers and students 
surrounding Wagner, he says, or 
rather sings— 

* Se v’aggrada bramo 

Seder un poco in mezzo a voi.’ 


And this is rendered into— 


*May not I, tho’ a stranger, 
Make one of such a jovial party.’ 


Sing first one and then the other 
to the phrase Gounod has writ- 
ten, and notice how smoothly the 
Italian flows, and how lips and 
jaws have to work in order to ar- 
ticulate the English. There is 
some talk of Madame Campobello- 
Sinico singing Margherita, though 
I fear the study of the words will be 
a terribly hard task for that most 
popular little lady. How well she 
can play the part, we have had 
opportunities of seeing on the Ita- 
lian stage. 

It is a long time since English 
opera, or, to speak more correctly, 
let us say opera in English, has 
been fairly tried, though some 
performances at the Crystal Pa- 
lace have been meritorious. Mr. 


Carl Rosa, however, understands 
his business, and has learned it in 
the best possible way—by expe- 
We may anticipate that 


rience. 


ait 
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operas will be rehearsed, for ex- 
ample, before they are played; 
and this has not always been the 
case. I was interested in a com- 
pany which was going to do a 
great deal some years ago, and 
looked into the theatre one morn- 
ing ata time when rehearsal ought 
to have been in full swing. The 
opera was ‘ Faust,’ and the princi- 
pals were represented by Wagner 
and Marta, with about half the 
chorus to keep them company. 
Margherita did not feel quite well, 
and could not attend rehearsal ; 
Faust begged to be excused, as he 
had an important engagement; 
Mephistopheles was playing at 
the Palace; Valentine had waited 
some time, and left in disgust, 
and Siebel had not been heard of. 
The consequence was the opera 
was a muddle at night, though 
doubtless each singer knew his 
or her part; and the audience 
went home, saying that English 
artists could not play opera. If 
Mr. Rosa succeeds in his under- 
taking, he will have done a con- 
siderable service to musical ama-,_ 
teurs ; and from the excellent way 
in which he has begun, his success 
seems well-nigh certain. A better 
band is not to be heard at the 
Italian houses, and certainly no 
better conductor than Mr. Rosa 
has wielded the baton in London 
for many years. There is no fus- 
siness or vanity about this admir- 
able musician’s proceedings in the 
conductor’s seat, and his clear 
and decisive beat keeps vocalists 
and instrumentalists in perfect 
unanimity. Of this, more anon. 
RAPIER. 














